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micrococci (Staph.), Masti-S 
F.D.A. maximum of 100,000 u 


streptomycin, sulfamerazine, and sul ai 

are included for adequate control of the 
gram-negative bacteria found in some c 
Masti-Syr A is supplied in a display carton c 
taining twelve 12 cc. white plastic syringes. 
Each syringe is packed in a clear plastic sleeve 
with full directions. 
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> cillin G, and an additional 100 m@}of StatomyGip, 
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Control leptospirosis in cattle and swine with 
Norden Leptospira Pomona Bacterin. Vac- 
cination against “‘lepto”’ is particularly recom- 
mended on farms near infected premises and 
on farms with a high turnover of stock, before 
shipping animals to fairs, when feeder stock 
is exposed to swine, and in infected herds to 
control spread of the disease. Once an out- 
break is under control, all animals should be 
revaccinated annually until no mew cases 
occur for a year. 


LEPTOSPIRA 
POMONA 


Gain these advantages 
in leptospirosis immunization 


. Stimulates resistance to L. pomona within 
7 days. 


High level of immunity lasts 12-14 months 
in cattle. 


Sharply reduces abortion rate, prevents 
spread in infected herds. 


May be administered with other biologi- 
cals, such as hog cholera vaccine in swine. 


Does not cause vaccination reactions. 


Supplied In: LEP—50 cc (10 dose) 
LES—250 cc 
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FOR HARD-TO-MANAGE 
SKIN CONDITIONS 


Weladol 


(Polyalkyleneglycol lodine Complex) 


CREME AND SHAMPOO 


gives you iodine’s potent fungicidal and bactericidal action 


... without iodine’s characteristic toxicity, irritation or stain 


Weladol . « « 6 years in the laboratories . . . 3 years in clinical 
evaluation . . . has been used successfully and safely in a wide range 
of hard-to-manage skin conditions of dogs, cats, horses and other 
species of large and small animals. 


TU. S. Patent No. 2,759,869 *Trademark Welado! Shampoo 


in 4 fluid ounce 
Write for summary of clinical reports on plastic bottles and 
“ dine’”’ erina dicine 1 quart glass bottles 
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and 1 pound jars 
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March 4, 1958 
Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing two articles for your con- 
sideration. 

The first is an original poem which has 
been published in the Wisconsin Veteri- 
nary Science News (Summer, 1957). How- 
ever, I thought perhaps its appeal was uni- 
versal enough to be of possible interest for 
publication in the JOURNAL. 


My Little “Verry-Narry” 


I have a little boy at home, 

His eyes are black and merry, 
He always tells the kids around, 
“My Dad's a ‘Verry-Narry.’” 


“He gives the cows their shots and things, 
And checks a dog or cat, 

He Doctors up the squeal pigs, 

And does all things like that.” 


“When I grow big and strong like him, 
Chance I'll make some calls, 

I'll treat the cows, and pigs, and stuff, 
In my boots and ‘underhalls.’” 


We often laugh at what they say, 

And wonder what they mean, 

But you'd surely miss the trust they have, 
Or how big to them you seem. 


So when next your cares are extra large, 
And the skies are gray and dark, 

Hark to the words of that little one, 
Whose trust rides in your heart. 


He looks at you and speaks these words, 
With eyes so black and merry, 

“When I be big and strong like Pop, 
I'll be a ‘Verry-Narry.’ ” 


—J. H. ROSENBERGER, D.V.M. 
Clinton, Wisconsin. 
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ERYSIPELAS 
BACTERIN 


adsorbed with | Gel 21 


——highly potent 


Prepared from cultures selected for their 
ability to elaborate highly potent antigens 
when proper attention is given to their 
exacting growth requirements. 


— concentrated 


Adsorbed, flocculated, and concentrated 

through action of Gel 21, a specially pre- 
aluminum hydroxide gel, made ex- 

clusively for Fort Dodge Laboratories. 


—adjuvant action 


The active immunizing factor is enhanced 
by adjuvant action of the Gel 21, retarding 
release of antigen into the tissues and pro- 
longing antigenic stimulation. 


Fort Dopce LasoraTories, INc., Fort Dodge, lowa 
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Report 


Philadelphia Preconvention Conference 


Past Preconvention Conferences, providing an opportunity for members of the pro- 
fession to hear and participate in discussions of pressing problems, have been te. 
ceived. The last two have dealt with veterinary relations with the press, radio, and 
television and internal and external public relations within constituent associations. 


This year, ten speakers will discuss the organization of local and state associations, 

their interrelationships, and the reflections of this relationship in the public relations 

efforts of the profession. Strong associations will report their sources of strength, and 

examples of successful public relations activities will be presented in a how-to-do-it 
fashion. Following, is the complete program: 


Preconvention Conference on 
Veterinary Associations and Public Relations 


~ 


Chairman—H. E. Kingman, Jr., Director, Interprofessional Relations, AVMA 


Sunday, August 17 


= 


9:30 a.m. Coffee and Donuts (Compliments of the AVMA) 


if 10:00 a.m. Strong Local Associations Are the Building Blocks of Public Relations 
i W. W. Armistead, President, AVMA 


y 10:30 a.m. A Strong Local Association in Action 
Bruce Hostrawser, South Bend, Ind.; President, Michiana V.M.A. 


11:00 a.m. The Women’s Auxiliary Role in a Strong Local Association 
(Speaker to be Announced) 


11:30 a.m. An Example of Effective Local Public Relations—An Emergency Phone 
Service 
C. E. De Camp, Scarsdale, N.Y.; Chairman, Committees on Public 
Relations of the AVMA and the New York City V.M.A. 


Discussion 
4 12:30 p.m. Luncheon (Speaker to be Selected) 
2:00 p.m. Organization of an Urban Local Association 


A. G. Madden, Cincinnati, Ohio; Chairman, Public Relations 
Committee, Cincinnati V.M.A. 


2:30 p.m. Organization of a Rural Local Association 
M. M. Leonard, Asheville, N. Car.; President, Western North 
Carolina V.M.A, 

3:00 p.m. Building a Strong State on Local Associations 
Bill Harris, Puyallup, Wash.; President-Elect, Washington State 
V.M.A. 

3:30 p.m. Local Veterinary Association Profile (Survey) 
H. E. Kingman, Jr. 


4:00 p.m. Reflections of PR at National, State, and Local Levels 
B. M. Forster, AVMA Director Public Information 
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Is this man passing out of the picture? 
Take a ong, nara lok at tis sketch Then look down the road about tam ears Wil today's much: 
‘ankly, there is cause for concern. Many suppliers of veterinary elling through 
_ industry depends on a strong and thriving profession, the pre oti of pre cts for 
ender oc ballot. Are you voting to strengthen or weaken ure of your profession? 
AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION M 
\ PRODUCED FOR AND SOLD TO GRADUATE \ ETER! ONLY 


The discovery of NEOJEL is ‘he most important discovery in the past 
20 years in regard to extending the immunify of killed antigens. Addi- 
tional products containing NEOJEL will soon be available to _ pracy 
veterinarians. 
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Q. Fine Tampa. Assortment of Four Different Shapes... 


Florida 
VACUUM 


Clear Havanas 


If you like your cigars mild, smooth smoking, 
| better tasting—join the thousands of cigar smok- 
\ ers who have ordered, tried and liked our fra- 
grant Clear Havanas. 


Try them at our expense! Send no money— 
| we will bill you. You will receive 25 Coronas, 
¢ Perfectos, 25 Panetelas and 25 Brevas—100 


vacuum packed cigars with fine light Havana 
} wrappers in double Claro to insure mildness 
| —PLUS, a genuine leather Cigar Case at 
\ no extra cost. 


If you are not pleased after smoking two 

of each shape—return the rest for full 
\ eredit! In either event the Cigar Case is 
} yours with our compliments. 


\ SEND NO MONEY-WE WILL BILL YOU 
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TAMPA-HAVANA COMPANY 4 
BOX 2722 — TAMPA 1, FLORIDA 
' Send me your vocuum-pocked assortment of 100 
| 


fresh, Clear Havonas on open account for only § 
$9.85. Include Executive Cigor Case FREE of extra 
cost. 1 will return cigars for full credit if not 
pleased after smoking two of each shope. PLEASE § 
TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY. 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
city: STATE 


¥ 

| 

: FIRM: 
References: 
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Exchange National Bank, POSITION WELD: 
Tampa - Chamber of Commercell SICNATURE- 
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a true therapeutic restraint 


(pronounced Trill’-ah-fon) perphenazine 


@ controls the intractable animal without physical force 
w achieves the desired degree of tranquilization without ’dulling 
normal responses 


safe, effective dosage range for both large and small animals a 
Smg./20 lb. &mg./20 tb. 
10 mg./100 Ib. 10 mg./100 Ib. a 
75-125 mg. 100-150 mg. 
adjust adult dosage according 
of tranquilization desired. 3 


note: Refer to Schering literature for complete 
information regarding dosage, side effects, 
precautions and contraindications. 


PACKAGING: TRILAFON Tablets, 4 and 8 mg., 
bottles of 50 and 500. SA 
TRILAFON Injection, 5 mg./cc., 10 cc. multiple-dose vial, 8 - 

Small Animals boxes of 1 and 6; 

25 mg./cc., 30 cc. multiple-dose vial, 

Large Animals boxes of 1 and 6. 


V-TR-J-297 


*T.M. 
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No other Phase Microscope can 
offer you such a wide choice of 
interchangeable parts and ac- 
cessories. 


You can adapt the Phasestar 
to your exact needs with vari- 
ous combinations of readily in- 
terchangeable bodies, stages, 
bases and optics. You have 
more than 50 possible combi- 


nations or models to choose 
from. 

Your Phasestar will be “just 
right"’ for you in convenience, 
comfort and the economy of 
real quality, 


@ Dept. 000 


| American Optical end mete ne 


Company 


SPENCER 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


w 
PHASE MICROSCOPE EVER MADE 
crisp, inexpensive photomi- full 360 
crography. Coupled system WS and tri- 
lets you shoot what you see. | CK ino lined for comfort. 
= = NS Special lined monocular 
: phe new Micro- 


thousands of clinical cases prove that... 


KOAGAMIN 


arrests bleeding in minutes 
prevents excessive biood toss 


A Few Cases From The Literature’ 


CASE 


DOSAGE OF KOAGAMIN RESPONSE 


Fox Terrier 
mammary tumor 


En@lish Thoroughbred 
excise lachrymal duct 


German Shepherd 


penal sarcoma 


“...capillary hemorrhage 


1 cc. 1.M., “2 hour preoperativel 
decreased to negligible....” 


“...in 10 minutes bleeding 
20 cc. LV, at close of surgery had come to a practical 
stop....” 


hemorrhage 5 hours postopera- “Bleeding lessened in 10 min- 
tively —3 cc. L.V. utes... ceased in 20 minutes.” 


Thoroughbred Gelding* 
amputate 
scirrhous cord 


Terrier 
panhysterectomy 


bleeding despite ligatures — “Seeping hemorrhage was 
10 ce. LV, 10 cc. 1.M. arrested in 10 to 15 minutes.” 


Profuse bleeding during surgery “...marked reduction in hem- 
—2 cc. L.M.; 2 cc. LV., 10 minutes orrhage within 4 minutes... 
later hemostasis in 10 minutes.” 


*N.B. A second thoroughbred under identical conditions but without 
KOAGAMIN: postoperative seeping hemorrhage — 2 hour; oozing— 
an additional 2 hours. 


KOAGAMIN, an aqueous solution of oxalic and malonic acids for parenteral 
use, is supplied in 20-cc. diaphragm-stoppered vials. 
1. Rachman, M., and Frucht, T. R.: Vet. Med. 49:341, 1954. 


Calhan) CHATHAM PHARMACEUTICALS, INC - NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


Distributed in Canada by Austin Loborotories, Limited, Guelph, Ontario ovese 
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There are Poisonous Snakes 
in Every State 


Wherever you practice, there may be 
poisonous snakes in the general area, 
and, in all probability, there are farmers 
or ranchers who have lost animals through 
snakebite. 


Losses occur more frequently in the 
southern and southwestern states. In 
Florida alone for example, during a re- 
cent year, 360 domestic animals were 
treated for snake poisoning. Doubtless, 
many others died before treatment could 
be administered. 


ANTIVENIN WYETH neutralizes 
the venoms of all the Crotalidae—includ- 
ing rattlers, copperheads and water mocca- 
sins. The serum is highly refined, specially 
purified, and the potency is precisely stand- 


ardized. For all domestic animals it is 
life-saving. 

Farmers and ranchers look to you for 
assistance in many forms. In emergencies, 
your skills and facilities may mean the 
difference between saving or losing valu- 
able animals. Be sure, therefore, you al- 
ways have ANTIVENIN* WYETH on hand. 

ANTIVENIN WYETH is easy to ad- 
minister. Each package contains lyophil- 
ized Antivenin, distilled water, syringe, 
sterile needle, iodine applicator and com- 
plete instructions. 


*in laboratory experiments, samples stored 
at temperatures of 94 to 104 degrees F. 
for upwards of ten years have shown no 
significant loss of potency. 


Wyeth 


Philadelphia 1, Pa 
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Another veterinary FIRST from Nic olson 


Here is the new Nicholson IncinaMATOR—it is compact, simple to operate. A high school age youngster 
can handle it with ease. Gas-fired 


NEW! THE NICHOLSON 


INCINAMATOR 
The first really practical veterinary hospital 


incinerator and cremator 


by Donald M. Nicholson, president Nicholson Manufacturing Inc. 


An incinerator /cremator for veterinary use is 
nothing new — but one that really works in all 
phases of clinic use, is news indeed. 

Here at Nicholson Manufacturing, we set 
out a year ago to develop a 100% practical 
and workable veterinary cremator. We teamed 
up with scientists at Denver Fire Clay—one of 
the country’s foremost incinerator specialists. 

Together, we have just completed a 9 month 
successful field test of the new Nicholson 
IncinaMATOR. 

Its chute-type door opening makes it easy 
for a young adult to handle. It is safe for high 
school help and will accommodate as much as 
50 pounds of tissue per hour. 

The Nicholson /ncinaMATOR is gas-fired 
— bottle. natural or manufactured gas. It will 
operate under most conditions from a *4” 
main connection. It is quiet, compact, has only 
an 8 foot stack. There are no rusty, messy 


spark or fly-ash eliminators. The firing cham- 
ber is large—34%4"” x 2114” x 1714". 

We are now in production on our new 
Nicholson JncinaMATOR. Delivery takes 
about 3 weeks. For descriptive material, please 
fill in the coupon below and mail it today. If 
you wish to call, our telephone number is 
DExter 3-7660. 


Inc. 
3990 Ulster Street Denver 7, Colorado 


Dear Mr. Nicholson: Please send me by 
return mail the details on the new Nicholson 


IncinaMATOR. 
DVM 


street 


city ‘state 
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When all signs point 
to a Urinary problem 


the treatment of choice is 


veterinary 


URISED... 


Methenamine, salol, methylene blue and 
benzoic acid combat urinary tract in- 
vaders—reduce bacterial and pus-cell con- 
tent, promote healing. 


URISED. 
hyoscyamine and gelsemium 
lax smooth muscle along the urinary 
painful spasm quickly. 
URISED.. 
Unexcelled for long-term therapy—no 
contraindications, no reports of toxie 
effects. 
URISED... 


Formation of alkaline calculi discouraged 
in acid urine. 


To treat all urinary problems of small 


animals, specify URISED, veterinary 
Sold to Veterinarians only 


VETERINARY DIVISION 


CHICAGO PHARMACAL COMPANY 
5547 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Pacific Coast Branch 
381 Eleventh St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Send for literature and clinical trial supply of URISED, veterinary 
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The instant you add water, 
new QUICK KEN-L-MEAL 
turns into a crumbly-moist hamburger- 
like mix that smells meaty, tastes 


meaty, and nourishes better than meat alone! 


ORDINARY MEAL. As liquid is added, it 
forms unabsorbed “puddles” on surface. 


This is the new meal discovery that has everything 
professionals have wanted for years! 

Saves time—cuts mixing time in half. Then it stays 
crumbly-moist—won't pack down or cake in the feed- 
ing dish. So it saves clean-up time, too! 

Dogs love it—they can't resist its meaty aroma and 
flavor. That's because it's rich in real meat meal. 
Nourishes completely. Actually gives your dog more 


that cuts mixing 


Sends out strong “‘meat signals” 
dogs can’t resist—the instant you add water! 


half! 


a tt comes 


QUICK KEN-L-MEAL. Liguid is absorbed 
almost instantly as added; no wasted time! 


nourishment than fresh lean meat alone. Made from 
real meat meal, and other valuable ingredients—con- 
tains all the nutrients dogs are known to need. 
Pasteurized for digestibility ... and homogenized so 
that every golden-brown nugget tastes so good even a 
finicky eater cleans the bowl. 

In convenient, economical 25- and 50-Ib. bags at 
food, feed, and pet stores everywhere. 
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products 


florinef-(3 


Lotion Veterinary. Fiorinet® (Squibb Fiudrocortisone 


small 


Pharmacology 


LORINEF-S 


with 
Spectre 
0.4% 
be 


Indications 


| 


Supply and 
Administration 


A tate) 


Neomycin-Gramicidin) 


..- topical corticosteroid-antibiotic therapy with 10 to 25 
times the anti-inflammatory action of Hydrocortisone. Re- 
duces inflammation, controls itching, suppresses eruptions 
... combats secondary infection. 


d with Spectrocin® (Squibb 


SOLD TO VETERINARIANS ONLY 


Florinef-S lotion combines the anti-inflammatory, anti-pruritic, 
action of Florinef with the anti-bacterial action of Spectrocin 
for treatment of many dermatologic disorders of small animals. 
Florinef inhibits inflammatory reactions to bacterial, allergenic 
and other chemical agents, reduces erythema, suppresses 
eruptions, and combats itching. 


Spectrocin is effective against many gram-positive and gram- 
negative organisms responsible for most superficial infections 
of the skin, and combats secondary infection with both 
bacteriostatic and bactericidal action. 


Dermatitis (eczematoid, contact), anogenital pruritis, inflam- 
matory lesions with secondary infection, pustular folliculitis, 
infected cutaneous ulcers, superficial bacterial infections of 
the external ear and ear canal, secondarily infected minor 
burns or other wounds, infections following minor surgery, 
prophylactic treatment of scratches, abrasions and burns. 


l5ce. plastic squeeze bottles. 
Apply lightly and sparingly two to 
four times a day. Florinef-S is A 
non-irritating and releases > 
medicant readily. On weeping 
surfaces it mixes with exudates to 
give better contact with 

affected area. 
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for everyday practice 
therapy 


 mycostatin 
therapy for cutaneous 
fungal infections. Fast Ointment Veterinary (squibb Nystatin) 


acting—well tolerated— 
superior ointment base. 


indications SOLD TO VETERINARIANS ONLY 43 
Mycostatin Ointment Veterinary has proved unusually effective for 
the rapid treatment of many superficial fungus diseases of animals, Supply and Administration 

particularly when Candida albicans (Monilia) is the primary organ- 15 gm. tubes, each containing 100,000 

ism. Previously hard-to-treat dermatomycoses can - expected to units of Mycostatin per gm. of Plastibase. 

respond promptly, and monilial lesions usually show improvement Apply to mycotic lesions once to several 

48 to 72 hours after therapy has been initiated. times daily until healed. 


Candida albicans has not become resistant to Mycostatin in clinical 
trials, and no systemic or other adverse reactions have been 
observed. Squibb’s superior Plastibase® insures rapid and thor- 


ough release of the antibiotic. — Ais 
To prevent monilial overgrowth which often results from therapy with 
broad spectrum antibiotics, broad spectrum therapy and antifungal 
prophylaxis can be administered simultaneously with MYSTECLIN. 
vionate 
... 11 essential vitamins and 9 vital 
minerais in balance. 
Vionate is a vitamin and mineral diet & : ak ft: 
supplement formulated for VITAMING MINERALS 
dogs, cats and other small animals. Vitomin A....37,000 U.S.P. units per ib. Salt 6. 
| Vionate helps provide an adequate -+++3,700 perib. Cakium 7. = 
daily intake of fat-soluble vitamins, 6 i 
B-complex vitamins and essential min- By 4.3 mg. per. hen 044% 
erals in proper ratio and balance. Vitomin Cobch 00044 
activity concentrote..0.07 mg. per ib. Copper 0044 
indications Folic 1.8 mg. per lb. Magnesium .066 
For prevention and treatment of vitamin and mineral Pantothenic Acid........ 45 mg. per ib. a. 
deficiency diseases .. . as a source of additional vitamins  Vitomin E.......... 50 int, units per Ib. P ue 
and minerals for pregnant or lactating dams... to help 
wromote sound teeth and bones... maximum growth, 
f > ees Supply and Administration 
vealth, vigor... healthy skin free from “itch”... Vi ‘lable in 8 
improved muscular coordination ... good digestion. . . Sonate is available in 8-oz., 2-Ib. and 10-Ib. 
canisters. Vionate is added to food once each day, the 
gloss) ae ow-up therapy after stress. amount to vary with size and weight of animal. re 


FLORINEF-S, MYCOSTATIN and VIONATE are available 
from your favorite veterinary supply house, or 
your nearest Squibb Branch. For further informa- 
tion on these or other Squibb veterinary products, 
write: SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


SQUIBB -, NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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FLORINEF, SPECTROCIN, MYCOSTATIN, PLASTI- 
BASE and VIONATE are registered Squibb trademarks 
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ANIMAL 


Designed Especially For YOUR Needs! 


The positive answer to your disposal prob- 
lems . . . without smoke, odor or fly ash. 


MODEL 75 
Also available in 35, 
125 and 200 Ibs. per 
hour capacities. 


@ 4 Chamber construction 
NOTE 
Fast acting, air @ Low operating cost 


cooled controls @ Low maintenance cost 
@ Equipped with fast acting, air cooled 


controls integrally mounted on the 
unit for complete protection. 


@ Operates under positive pressure. 


will call.) 


i the SILENT GLOW oil Burner cong 


| 868 WINDSOR STREET, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICU 


AME 


ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 
Piease send me data on your “ew Destructor 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERS FOR 35 YEARS 


4 = 
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Mail this Coupon 
— TODAY! 
4 (no obligation, no salesmon 


DEMEROL HYDROCHLORIDE ranks between morphine and co- 
deine in analgesic power. Furthermore, it possesses marked 
spasmolytic and mild sedative action. It causes less nausea 
and vomiting and less urinary retention than morphine, and 
no constipation. The danger of respiratory depression is 


also greatly reduced with Demerol hydrochloride. Warning: 
May be habit forming. 


Preanesthetic agent in dogs, for relief of colicky ente- 
ritis and intractable cough, asthma and other respira- 
tory tract pain. 

Particularly useful in any instance in which pain is a 
factor in the handling of a patient. 

Well tolerated in cats. 

For oral, subcutaneous and intramuscular administra- 
tion. 


Ampuls of 1 cc. (50 mg.); 2 cc. (100 mg.); vials of 30 cc. 
(50 mg. per cc.); tablets of 50 and 100 mg. Narcotic blank 
required. 


1450 NEW YORE 18 


Demero! (brand of meperidine), 
trademark reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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FOR DOGS AND CATS 


EW... 


Therapeutic Nutritional Advances 
in Small Animal Medicine 


Bfelodi Adis R, Diets are specially 


formulated to serve as nutritional 


adjuncts in the treatment of certain 


disorders of dogs and cats. 


SOLD ONLY TO THE 
VETERINARY PROFESSION 


Prepared by Special Diets Department 
ATLAS CANINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Glendale 27, New York 


Bphrodie, 


Tested and recommended as a result 
of clinical and laboratory research. 
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INDICATIONS FOR ATLAS RK. 


ATLAS NEPHRODIET (for dogs) 


For genitourinary diseases, especially nephritis . . . for older 
and senile animals . . . for some liver ailments. 


<=> 


During pregnancy and lactation . . . secondary anemias . . . 
for growing pups . . . for surgical, paraplegic, convalescent, 
debilitated and emaciated animals . . . for conditioning field 
dogs and maintaining good condition . . . aids in healing of 
wounds, fractures and burns. . . for many liver diseases. 


For gastrointestinal disturbances . . . aids in controlling 
acute or chronic diarrhea of bacterial, parasitic, dietary, 
neurogenic or functional type . . . frequently valuable in 


chronic vomiting . . . for weaning pups. 


For reducing obese dogs, whether due to overfeeding or 
spaying . . . may also be used to control weight in spayed 
or castrated obese cats. 


To help in the treatment and prevention of the cystitis- 
urethritis-calculi syndrome in cats. . .as a permanent diet for 
kittens and mature cats, as well as those that are pregnant or 
lactating ... to help prevent recurrence of phosphate urinary 
calculi after surgery in dogs. 
SPECIAL DIETS DEPARTMENT, ATLAS CANINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
GLENDALE 27, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: Please send price list and professional literature 
on Atlas & Diets for dogs and cats. 
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Millions of successfully vaccinated dogs have proved 
the IMMUNIZING efficacy of 


DISTEMPEBROID VIRUS 


ferret origin viablized 


sold to graduate veterinarians only * contact your local distributor 


“LIFE WITH ROVER". How is 


your supply of this little booklet F RR oO M M 


that tells about the ancestry, diet 


and health-care of dogs? When- 
ever you want more copies, ask Laboratories, Inc. 


your local distributor. Grafton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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IDEAL’S 


Key to Complete 


Nutrition 
... Without 
Overfeeding! 


While the nutritive requirements of dogs are well established, dog foods 
must do more than supply the known essentials. These essentials must be 
balanced. Imbalance due to excesses, as well as deficiencies, result in im- 
proper development and poor health. IDEAL poc Froop supplies all nutrients 
in scientifically balanced proportions. With Ideal it is not necessary to 
overfeed in order to satisfy the dog’s requirements. 


IDEAL DOG FOOD contains properly 
balanced proportions of: 


1. PROTEINS — biologically adequate 
for growth and tissue repair—from Gov- 
ernment Inspected meat by-products 
and selected vegetable sources. 

2. CALORIES — adequate for efficient 
utilization of nutrients. 

3. CARBOHYDRATES—for rapid conver- 
sion into energy—from soy ond borley. 
4. FATS—animol, fish, and vegetable for 
sustained energy and improved coot. 


5. VITAMINS — for optimum well-being 
(A, B Complex, D and E from mect by- 
products, corrots, cod liver oil, ond 
wheat germ). 


6. MINERALS—calcium, phosphorus, 
and trace elements for sound body 
structure. Iron oxide for hemoglobin 
and erythrocyte formation. 


7. FLAVOR — dogs and cats relish Ideal 
day ofter day. 


A steady diet of Inzat Doc Foop maintains good health and promotes 


normal growth processes. 


Prescribe IpEat routinely for the home fed pet, for the hospitalized 


dog or cat, and for the “boarder.” 


©WILSON & CO., INC., Meot Packers 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Total balance is Ideal’s key to complete nutrition . 


. . without overfeeding ! 
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PROFESSIONAL 
PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 


AMERICA'S LARGEST PRINTERS 
TO THE PROFESSIONS 


x SERVING THE DOCTORS OF AMERICA 
FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


4K THE HOME OF “HISTACOUNT™ PRODUCTS 


4K EVERYTHING FOR YOUR OFFICE 
WITHOUT LEAVING YOUR DESK 


4h WHERE LIFE LONG CUSTOMERS BUY 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


Your SATISFACTION 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


unigue serwice 
Your own personally designed 


case history forms at just about 
stock form prices. 


You design it... 


we print it 


You design your form in rough 
encil sketch — we refine it to a 
Finished product. 

Only we, the makers of famous 
“Histacount” products, have the 
know how and organization to 
render this service at such low 
prices. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


PROFESSIONAL 


PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 


50 HISTACOUNT BUILDING 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 
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to control these topical infections 


choose the form you prefer 


Triocil 


TRADEMARK BRAND OF HEXETIDINE 


Whichever form you use on small and large animals, you can count on 
these outstanding Triocil properties: broad-spectrum activity .. . no de- 
velopment of resistant bacterial strains . . . prolonged tissue affinity that 
defies licking and rubbing off. 


New Triocil Spray. Apply to irritated or inflamed areas without dis- 
turbing tissue. Bactericidal, fungicidal, easy-to-use. Dispense to clients 
for assurance of continuous therapy. For pre-surgical preparation, too. 


Use Triocil Ointment for topical infections confined to smaller or sep- 
arated areas. Triocil Solution, in a shampoo-like detergent base, is best 
for generalized infections and as prophylaxis against recurrence. 


Paxital Anabolin 


TRADEMARK TRADEMARK 
mepazine metabolic regulator 
aids in controlling symptoms of canine chorea adjunctive therapy for dermatologic problems 


DIVISION OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
WARNER -CHILCOTT 
MORRIS PLAINS, NEW JERSEY 


products for the profession — available only through veterinary distributors 


— 
eczema, hot spots 
otitis externa 
Trieci 
minor cuts and wounds 
pyogenic infections : | \ 
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THE BERKSHIRE HOG according to legend, was discovered by Oliver 
Cromwell’s army in the shire of Berks, England. First brought to this 
country in 1823, Berkshire hogs have long been noted for their 
excellent butchering quality. 


"M-L-¥", EXCLUSIVE TRADEMARK of Fort Dodge Laboratories, 
designates Fort Dodge Brand Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera 
Vaccine. M-L-V is the original, first-licensed such vaccine. It is pre- 
pared exclusively from swine tissues from pigs inoculated with virus 
previously modified in virulence by serial passage in rabbits. Solid 
immunity of more than three years has been demonstrated. 


The original modified live virus vaccine. 


U. S. Patent RE-23746 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC., FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE of the carrier pig in the 
spread of Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae is 
not clear. Some’ have believed that the 
healthy pig is not a dangerous spreader. 
Others® believed that a certain number of 
carriers have probably, at one time, been 
exposed and resisted infection, whereas 
other swine harbored the organism without 
being afflicted. 

Numerous investigators? have re- 
ported the presence of this organism in the 
tonsillar area of healthy pigs. The presence 
of Ery. rhusiopathiae in the tonsil may be 
the result of recovery from an attack of 
swine erysipelas,*? and the apparently 
healthy carrier may retain the infection 
long enough to accomplish dissemination to 
new areas and new herds.*® 

For the carrier of Ery. rhusiopathiae in 
the tonsil to be important in the spread of 
erysipelas, it is probable that the organism 
must pass through the acid gastric juices 
of the stomach to the intestine, where it is 
able to reproduce in a favorable alkaline 
environment. By defecation, these carriers 
could infect the soil. A survey of the litera- 
ture has not revealed any information con- 
cerning the effect of stomach contents of 
swine on the viability of Ery. rhusio- 
pathiae. 

It was reported in 1942** that sandy soils 
rich in lime and humus are especially fa- 
vorable to the organism. In soil with an 
alkaline reaction, the viability of Fry. 
rhusiopathiae had not been reduced after 
90 days, whereas acid soils destroyed the 
organisms within a few days. 


From the Department of Research, Ontario Veterinary 
College, Guelph. 

*Taken from thesis submitted to the of Min- 
oesota in partial fulfillment for the Ph.D. degree. 


The Effect of Stomach Contents and the Soil on the 
Viability of Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae* 

H. C. ROWSELL, D.V.M., Ph.D. 

Guelph, Ontario 


(357) 


That Ery. rhusiopathiae can live in cer- 
tain soils has been reported by other work- 
ers. It was also reported*® that earth ob- 
tained from regions where the disease was 
unknown did not lend itself to cultivation 
of the organism. 

Although infection of the soil by the 
carrier pig may be important in the epi- 
zootiology of swine erysipelas, of equal 
significance is the length of time the 
organism remains viable in the soil. The 
present experiments were designed to ob- 
serve the effect of stomach contents on the 
viability of the organism, and its persist- 
ence in soil from an area in which swine 
erysipelas had occurred. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Stomach contents were collected, at an abattoir, 
from normal swine within a few minutes after 
slaughter, and by aspiration. The pH of samples 
was determined within a half hour after collection. 

The strains of Ery. rhusiopathiae were those 
designated as “C” strains, which had been isolated 
by culture of the blood from swine in which the 
disease had been reproduced experimentally by 
means of dermal scarification. All strains were in 
the smooth phase when used. The strains were 
mixed in trypticase soy broth* and incubated for 
24 hours at 37 C. It was estimated by use of Mc- 
Farland’s nephelometer that each milliliter of the 
incubated broth contained between 900 million and 
1 billion organisms. 

Three milliliters of broth culture was added to 
15 Gm. of stomach contents from each pig and in- 
cubated at 37 C. for the following periods: 5, 15, 
30, 45 minutes, and 1, 2, 3, 4, and 24 hours. The 
pH was determined electrometrically at the end 
of each time interval, and several loopfuls of the 
stomach contents were streaked on plates of trypti- 
case soy agar containing 5 per cent, by volume, of 
sheep's blood. 


*Baltimore Biological Laboratories, Baltimore, Md. 
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The soil was sampled in the following areas at 
the Ontario Agricultural College: (1) boar pen, 
(2) main sow pen, (3) outer sow pen, and (4) a 
nearby farm belonging to the O.A.C. Swine ery- 
sipelas had occurred in each of these areas. The 
samples were collected in sterile quart jars or 
large clay pots. The pH of each soil sample was 
determined and then each sample was cultured on 
Packer's medium’ for presence of Ery. rbusio- 
pathiae. 

The first study consisted of placing 15 Gm. of 
the soil in a sterile, screw-cap glass tube. This 
soil was autoclaved at 15 Ib. pressure for 30 min- 
utes and then dried in an oven for four days. The 
pH of the autoclaved samples was slightly higher 
than the original samples. Similar portions of soil 
were prepared without being sterilized. 

Tubes of soil were inoculated with 1 ml. and 3 
ml. of the broth culture, and incubated at room 
temperature. 

Initially, the soil was cultured every four hours 
for 12 hours and then daily until cultures were 
negative. When a soil sample became negative, 
it was then diluted by mixing 1 part soil to 
10 parts saline solution and further diluted to 
10. Packer’s medium was inoculated with 4 to 5 
generous loopfuls of these four dilutions. These 
plates were incubated for 48 hours and then ex- 
amined under a dissecting microscope for evidence 
of the typical bluish granular convex colonies of 
Ery. rbusiopathiae. Suspicious colonies were spread 
on blood agar plates and stabbed into gelatin. 

After the completion of these studies, the farm 
area soil, which had been the best for maintenance 
of the organism, was resampled. The soil samples 
were placed in three clay pots, two of which (pots 
1 and 2) had a diameter of 8 inches and a depth 
of 8 inches. The soil in pot 1 was sterilized in the 
manner previously described. Pot 3 was 12 inches 
in diameter and 7 inches deep. 

A hollow glass tube, 1 inch in diameter, was 


TABLE !—The Viability of Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae in the Stomach Contents of Swine 


pH of 


Incubation 


inserted into the soil of each pot to a depth of 
4 inches; the soil was then removed from the 
lumen of this tube and tube was corked. Soil was 
sampled from the top of each pot, and also from 
the bottom of the glass tube in summer and au- 
tumn, but only from the surface of the pots in the 
winter. The pots of soil were maintained on the 
roof of a building exposed to the weather. 

In the summer period, 500 ml. of broth culture 
was inoculated into the soil in pots 1 and 2, and 
1,000 ml. of culture into pot 3. The soil used in 
the summer test was discarded and, for the re- 
mainder of the study, soil was obtained from the 
farm area previously sampled. In the autumn, a 
similar quantity of broth culture was used as in 
the summer except that it was divided into two 
equal amounts, inoculated at a two-day interval. 

The soil in the pots was next inoculated after 
it had been negative for Ery. rhusiopathiae for 
four months (winter-spring test). At this time, the 
soil was inoculated six times, at two-day intervals, 
with 200 ml. of trypticase soy broth culture. When 
this soil in the pots became negative on culture for 
Ery. rbusiopathiae, 3 swine, 4 months of age, were 
drenched twice, at intervals of two days, with 500 
Gm. of an 0.85 per cent saline suspension of the 
soil. In three weeks 2 of the 3 animals were de- 
stroyed and examined bacteriologically and patho- 
logically. 

The remaining pig was placed in contact with 3 
normal litter mates and kept in the same pen for 
14 days prior to preparation for the dermal scratch 
test. 

Strains of Ery. rbusiopathiae isolated from the 
pots of soil at varying intervals after inoculation 
were rubbed into four scratches on 3 of the 4 
swine; 1 was scratched but not inoculated. After 
the other 3 had been slaughtered, this animal was 
tested by the scratch method using strains of Ery. 
rhusiopathiae received from the U.S.D.A. (422- 
1,8192,NF4,HC595). 
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RESULTS 


Samples of stomach contents from 164 
different swine were examined in order to 
establish the range of pH values in appar- 
ently healthy animals. The pH value for 
stomach contents collected at the abattoir 
were similar to those collected by aspira- 
tion of stomach contents from normal live 
swine. The pH values ranged from pH 1.5 
to pH 6.5; the mean value, pH 4.0; the 
median value, pH 3.9; and the mode, pH 
4.5. 

The results of culture following the ad- 
dition of Ery. rhusiopathiae to the stomach 
contents are recorded (table 1). The length 
of time the organisms remained viable in- 
creased as the acidity of the stomach con- 
tents decreased toward neutrality (pH 
7.0). The organism was recovered in three 
tests at pH 4.0, but not after a two-hour 
incubation, in the only test at pH 4.1. The 
organisms recovered had remained in the 
smooth phase. 

The initial pH values of the soil ranged 
between pH 7.2 to pH 7.6. The organism 
recovered from the soil after inoculation 
was in the smooth phase. The result of the 
inoculation of soil in test tubes is recorded 
(table 2). The viability of the organism did 
not depend on whether the inoculum was 1 
or 3 ml. The sterilizing of the soil from the 
farm resulted in maintenance of the organ- 
ism for a longer period of time. The organ- 
ism could at no time be recognized in soil 
by making stained smears. 


No. Amt 

Origin of of of 
soil sample* samples inoc. 
Farm (1) 1 1 mi. 
Farm (2) 1 3 mi. 
Farm (3) 2 1 mil. 
Farm (4) 2 3 ml. 
Farm (5) 3 1 ml. 
Farm (6) 3 3 mil. 
Farm (7) 4 1 mil. 
Farm (8) 4 3 ml. 
Main sow pen (1) 5 1 mi. 
Main sow pen (2) 5 3 mi. 
Main sow pen (3) 6 1 ml. 
Main sow pen (4) 6 3 mi. 
Main sow pen (5) 7 1 mil. 
Main sow pen (6) 7 3 mi. 
Outer sow pen (1) 8 1 ml. 
Outer sow pen (2) 8 3 mi. 
Outer sow pen (3) 9 1 mi. 
Outer sow pen (4) 9 3 mi. 
Boar pen (1) 10 1 mi. 
Boar pen (2) 10 3 mi. 
Boar pen (3) 11 1 mi. 
3 ml. 


Boar pen (4) 11 


*Each sample from different location in 


.The results of the isolation of the organ- 
ism from the soil in the large clay pots are 
recorded (table 3). The pH values for the 
soil in the clay pots during the winter- 
spring test are given (table 4). 

The pH of the soil was similar in the 
other tests. 

The organism recovered from the soil 
was always in the smooth phase. The aver- 
age temperature during the summer ex- 
periment was 70 F., the autumn tempera- 
ture 55 F., and the winter and spring 
temperature 42 F. It was not unusual 
during the winter to find the soil frozen 
but, as spring thaws and rains developed, 
the soil was frequently soft and muddy. 
The dilution of the soil sample in saline 
solution did assist in the isolation of Ery. 
rhusiopathiae. 

The drenching of the swine with the soil 
following winter and spring tests did not 
produce any infection. There was no rise 
in temperature for 14 days and blood cul- 
tures were negative. Total leukocyte and 
differential counts were within normal 
limits. The 2 animals drenched with soil 
from pot 1 and pot 2 were negative for 
gross evidence of Ery. rhusiopathiae infec- 
tion on necropsy as well as on culture. 
These animals did not harbor the organism 
in their tonsils. 

The 3 swine that were scratched and 
inoculated with strains of Ery. rhusio- 
pathiae isolated from the soil all reacted 
with a rise in temperature, as in previous 


Sterile soil 


Days Ery. Days kry 
Final rhusio. Final rhusio. 
pH isolated pH isolated 
7.4 s 7.5 6 
7.4 8 7.5 6 
7.2 9 7.0 s 
7.2 9 7.2 a 
7.2 ll 6.9 6 
7.2 15 6.9 6 
7.4 7.2 
7.2 7.2 
7.2 a 6.8 
7.2 4 6.9 & 
7.2 7 7.3 10 
7.2 7 7.3 10 
7.5 4 7.5 9 
7.5 5 7.5 9 
7.4 a 7.2 x 
7.4 6 7.2 s 
7.2 4 6.4 7 
7.2 5 6.8 9 
7.2 1 7.2 9 
7.0 4 7.3 10 
7.4 2 7.7 7 
74 5 7.7 10 
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TABLE 3—The Isolation of Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae trom Pots of Soil 


Summer test* 
Postinocula- 3 
tion days 


w 


Cenovevn & 


Aucumn test* Winter-spring 


*S-surface; D-deep (4 in. below surface); pot 1-sterile; pots 2 and 3-not sterile; summer test-1 inoculation; 
autumn test-2 inoculations; winter-spring test-6 inoculations. 


experiments. The disease was not serious, 
but generalized skin lesions developed. The 
blood cultures were positive for two to 
three days. The animal that had been 
drenched with soil previously reacted to 
this inoculation, a further indication of the 
absence of the organism in the soil. The 
scratched, but uninoculated swine, did not 
show any reaction indicative of infection. 
It was refractory to a second inoculation 
with strains of Ery. rhusiopathiae obtained 
from the U.S.D.A. 

Two of the 3 swine which were scratched 
and inoculated with soil organisms showed 
a synovitis in the carpal and tarsal joints 
and Ery. rhusiopathiae was recovered from 
these lesions. These 2 animals also had an 
agglutination titer of 1:400 and mouse 
protecting antibodies in the final serum. 

Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae was recov- 
ered from the tonsils of all 4 swine which 
had been exposed after scarification. How- 
ever, bacteriological examinations of lymph 
nodes and organs were negative. 


DISCUSSION 


Digestion in the stomach of the hog was 
reported" to continue from one meal to the 


TABLE 4—The pH Values for Soil in the Clay Pots 
During the Winter-Spring Test 


Before inoculation 


pH 7.4 
pH 7.5 
pH 7.2 


pH 6.9 
pH 7.4 


next although, in a moderate-sized meal, 
part of the gastric contents passed into the 
intestine three or four hours after eating. 

Since the mean pH value was pH 4.0, 
viable organisms may pass through the 
stomach into the intestine and as the pH 
increases the chance of survival increases. 
The results of this experiment indicate 
that the organism may be shed by the 
tonsil, remain viable in the stomach, and 
after intestinal passage may infect the 
soil. 

The organism did not become established 
permanently in the soil used in this experi- 
ment, even when added in high concentra- 
tion. In general, the organisms maintained 
their viability better in the nonsterile soil, 
which may indicate the possibility of some 
symbiotic relationship with other micro- 
organisms. Certain soils in Nebraska were 
reported to be more suitable than others 
for the retention of Ery. rhusiopathiae.™* 
In South Dakota, the organism showed no 
marked preference for certain soils al- 
though the more severe acute erysipelas oc- 
curred within areas of the heavier gumbo 
clay soils.® 

No attempt was made in the present 
study to determine what other organisms 
were present in the soil, and it is possible 
that the soil used in our tests contained 
antagonists against Ery. rhusiopathiae, 
The soil was from areas in which swine 
erysipelas had occurred, and samples were 
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taken during the summer and fall when 
the majority of cases of acute swine erysip- 
elas appeared. Therefore, it is thought that 
if the organism persisted in the soil for 
any length of time the necessary conditions 
should have been present. 

The organism persisted in the soil longer 
during the winter and spring season, prob- 
ably because of our inoculation technique 
and the preservation of the organism by 
low temperatures. 

The results from drenching the swine 
with the soil indicated that either the or- 
ganism was not present or it was not 
present in sufficient concentration to pro- 
duce either carriers or immunity. 

The strains of Ery. rhusiopathiae iso- 
lated from the soil at varying periods did 
not produce any appreciable difference in 
the zone of erythema in dermal scratches. 
The uninoculated animal probably contact- 
ed the organism at the time of scarification 
of the other 3, but not in sufficient numbers 
to produce clinical evidence of infection. 
The exposure may have been sufficient, 
however, to produce immunity, and to cre- 
ate a carrier. 

The results of this experiment do not 
substantiate the general belief that the soil 
is an active vehicle for viable Ery. rhusio- 
pathiae for a long period of time. It was 
demonstrated that when the organism was 
inoculated into the soil in large quantities 
it persisted for a relatively short period of 
time. Thus, it is possible that swine with 
acute erysipelas could infect the soil with a 
virulent strain for a sufficient period for 
it to be a source of infection. 

It is believed, that to assure a constant 
source of infection from the soil, inocula- 
tion with large quantities of organisms 
must be carried out regularly. The sug- 
gestion that the soil is a frequent source 
of Ery. rhusiopathiae infection would ap- 
pear not to be universally true. 


SUMMARY 

The stomach contents of normal swine at 
pH 4.3 and above did not destroy viable 
Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae for at least 
three hours, and for longer periods as neu- 
trality was approached, Erysipelothriz rhu- 
siopathiae could be recovered from sterile 
and nonsterile soil for short periods of time 
when seeded on one or two occasions. Six 
inoculations of soil extended the period of 
recovery to a maximum of 21 days, but did 
not produce a permanent infection. Soil 


from areas where swine erysipelas has oc- 
curred may not become permanently infect- 
ed with Ery. rhusiopathiae unless reinfect- 
ed at regular intervals. 
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Lime and the Soil 


Although the need for limestone for soil 
improvement is as urgent as ever, much 
less is being used; thus profits are reduced. 
In Wisconsin, 6 million acres of crop land 
(60%) is acid and needs 3.5 tons of ground 
limestone per acre (as in eastern Iowa). 

In Ohio, comparisons showed lowest 
yields of all crops where neither fertilizer 
nor limestone was added; next lowest, with 
fertilizer but no limestone; next highest, 
with limestone but no fertilizer; and best 
crops with both fertilizer and limestone. 
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Use of limestone must be correlated with 
other practices such as use of manure and 
fertilizer, growth of legumes, and proper 
rotation. 

In Illinois, use of ground limestone has 
decreased from 5.5 million tons in 1946 to 
2.5 million tons in 1955. Tests show that 
adding limestone alone returns $7.46 for 
each dollar invested in the limestone; 
$11.21 when used with fertilizer—Hoard’s 
Dairyman (Feb. 10, 1958): 132. 


Defining the Hog Belt.—The Midwest 
hog belt includes the states of Iowa, IIli- 
nois, and Indiana, plus the adjoining parts 
of neighboring states; this includes five 
southeastern counties of Wisconsin.—Wis- 
consin Agric. (Feb., 1958): 38. 


Passive Immunity to Erysipelas, in 
Pigs, Obtained from Colostrum 

In Europe, it has been believed that pigs 
up to 10 to 12 weeks of age have a high 
natural resistance against erysipelas, and 
that vaccination before then will be inef- 
fective due to the pigs’ inability to produce 
antibodies. However, in the United States, 


vaccination of young pigs is often con- 
sidered necessary. 
Resistance in 
either from active immunity as a result of 
subclinical infection or passive immunity 
from colostral milk. In Germany, immunity 
was demonstrated in pigs from one experi- 


young pigs must come 


mentally infected sow, which developed 
arthritis, when the pigs were over 10 
weeks old, In other litters, from a sow with 
arthritis, immunity of some pigs lasted 
into the fifth month. It was also demon- 
strated that pigs from 1 day to 6 weeks 
old, from nonimmune sows, could be in- 
fected percutaneously, intravenously, and 
orally. Thus, the frequent failures in the 
past to experimentally infect pigs with 
erysipelas may be explained by passive im- 
munity in them. 

It is generally understood that, in cattle, 
horses, and swine, maternal antibodies are 
transferred postnatally in colostrum, but 
not through the placenta, and that the in- 
testinal wall is permeable, during the first 
few days of life, for antibody-carrying 
gamma globulin. Only gamma globulins 
from the protein group contain antibodies. 
Newborn pigs do not contain gamma glob- 
ulin and their ability to produce anti- 
bodies starts slowly, later. 
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Newborn pigs, whether from immune or 
nonimmune sows, were found serologically 
to be without erysipelas antibodies, Also, 
5 pigs from an immune sow, which were 
artificially fed without colostrum, were still 
serologically negative at 18 days, while 
pigs from negative sows which were fed 
antibody-containing colostrum showed im- 
munity. One newborn pig, artificially fed 
170 cc. of colostrum in several portions, 
had a lower antibody titer than did its 
litter mate nursing the same sow, probably 
because it ingested less milk during the 
first day or two. Young pigs fed blood 
serum from immune sows had lower anti- 
body titers and immunity than did litter 
mates artificially fed colostrum from the 
same sow. 

The duration of this passive immunity 
in young pigs is dependent on the level of 
the immunity of the sow, unless there is a 
deficiency of the colostral milk or poor ab- 
sorption by the pigs’ intestinal wall. When 
the immunity of pigs in a litter of an im- 
mune sow was challenged, those tested at 
414 weeks were immune; those at 8 weeks 
showed local skin reactions; and those 
challenged at 5 months developed general- 
ized erysipelas septicemia. Results were 
similar in many litters. 

With regard to young pigs developing 
long-lasting active immunity from ingest- 
ing the organism from excreta of the sow, 
along with colostrum, pigs left with the 
sows had no better immunity than did 
litter mates which were removed and arti- 
ficially fed in sterile quarters after 4 days 
of age. 

One susceptible sow which developed 
acute erysipelas, ten days after farrowing, 
had a high antibody titer a few weeks 
later. Her pigs were not separated from 
her, yet they remained serologically nega- 
tive and developed generalized erysipelas 
when experimentally infected at 8 weeks of 
age.* 

The explanation for the supposedly natu- 
ral resistance of young pigs, in Europe, 
must be that most of the sows have devel- 
oped immunity from natural exposure. The 
protein and gamma globulin contained in 
colostral milk passes from the body after 


*A similar instance occurred in June, 1948, in north- 
west Iowa. Two sows in a herd died suddenly while 
nursing pigs about 2 weeks old. Necropsy and laboratory 
tests were positive for erysipelas for the second sow. None 
of the pigs sickened at the time, yet some of them devel- 
oped acute swine erysipelas about six weeks later.— 
W.A.A. 
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three to six weeks, yet the immunity has 
been shown to last for several months.— 
G. Wellman and F. Heuner in Zentralbl. 
f. Vet.-med., 4, (1957): 557 (trans. by 
Dr. R. D. Shuman, Beltsville, Md.). 


Colostrum and Antibodies in Pigs 

Pigs are born devoid of antibodies 
against infectious diseases. They have been 
found to acquire the specific antibody titer 
in a few hours after ingesting colostrum 
from sows which were immune to influenza 
or to brucellosis. Pigs deprived of colos- 
trum had no gamma globulin before 6 
weeks of age, while those on colostrum had 
it a few hours after nursing. Likewise, 
antibody response to antigen was not de- 
tected until these pigs were 6 to 8 weeks 
old, while pigs which had ingested colos- 
trum did respond to antigens. 

Since young animals usually do not re- 
spond significantly to active immunization, 
the influence of age and colostrum on de- 
velopment of antibodies in baby pigs was 
investigated. 

The 16 colostrum-deprived pigs did not 
respond with antibodies following the first 
injection of Brucella abortus bacterin, 
when 3 to 8 weeks old, but most of them 
did respond to a second inoculation three 
weeks later. 

The 11 pigs nursing a sow from a 
brucellosis-free herd responded to the first 
inoculation, with antibodies, in four days 
(1 pig excepted). The second injection, 
three weeks later, produced severe ana- 
phylactic shock in most of these pigs. 

The 5 pigs which were allowed to nurse 
a sow given Br. abortus bacterin 14 days 
before farrowing (her colostrum titer was 
1:400 for Br. abortus) had an appreciable 
Br. abortus titer (1:200) the first day, but 
the titer had decreased to 1:25 when they 
were 3 weeks old. These 5 pigs did not re- 
spond to the first inoculation of Br. abortus 
bacterin when 3 to 5 weeks old, but 4 of the 
5 did respond with antibodies to the second 
inoculation three weeks later. All 5 pigs 
showed severe anaphylactic shock imme- 
diately after both inoculations. The 4 litter 
mates which were deprived of colostrum 
had no Br. abortus titer at birth or when 3 
weeks old and did not respond to the first 
inoculation with bacterin but did respond 
to the second inoculation three weeks later. 

These same pigs were similarly inocu- 
lated but at different times with ovine red 


blood cells, bovine serum, and egg white 
solution, with relatively similar results. 
While pigs deprived of colostrum were un- 
able to produce antibodies until 8 weeks of 
age, those on colostrum showed responses 
to all of the antigens. While the response 
was coincident with the presence of serum 
gamma globulin, the antibody response was 
also affected by age; e.g., unlike the ca- 
pacity for antibody formation, which in- 
creased markedly, the gamma globulin was 
highest during the first few days, then 
gradually decreased. Possibly some other 
factors in colostrum also affect antibody 
formation. Antibody formation is de- 
pressed in pigs on immune colostrum, thus 
it interferes with the immunizing of young 
pigs. 

The anaphylactic shock was successfully 
treated with subcutaneous epinephrin and 
artificial respiration —A. B. Hoerlein in J. 
Immunol, (Feb., 1957): 112. 


Controlling Erysipelas in Europe 

For ten years, in Germany, about 70 
per cent of the swine herds have been vac- 
cinated against erysipelas, but this has 
not affected its prevalence. Erysipelas is 
believed to be a noneradicable disease. Of 
the two methods used, simultaneous vac- 
cination with a virulent culture produces 
a stronger and more prolonged immunity, 
but it has largely been supplanted by aviru- 
lent vaccines. 

To test its ability to spread the disease, 
5 ml. of a virulent erysipelas culture was 
mixed in the litter (bedding) in five pens 
containing 8 to 12 pigs each, on a large 
federal farm. Of the 46 pigs involved, 23 
had been vaccinated and 23 were unvac- 
cinated controls. The temperature of the 
litter was 27 C. (81.6 F.) and of the 
stable, 23 C. (73.4 F.). After three to five 
days, 3 vaccinated and 8 control pigs de- 
veloped a septicemic form of erysipelas. 
When repeated on another farm with 29 
vaccinated and 10 control pigs, using only 
0.5 ml. of virulent culture, 1 vaccinated 
and 5 control pigs developed erysipelas, 4 
of them as a chronic arthritis. None of the 
pigs in noninfected pens on either farm 
developed erysipelas. 

In Poland, the avirulent (powdered) vac- 
cine has been used for eight years. During 
1949 and 1950, using a dose of 2 ml. per 
pig, erysipelas developed, respectively, in 
0.2 and 0.3 per cent of 420,000 immunized 
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pigs and in 1.8 and 2.9 per cent of the 
234,000 nonvaccinated control pigs. In 1951, 
when the dose was increased to 3.0 ml., 
only 0.1 per cent of the vaccinated pigs 
developed the disease. The immunity lasted 
at least three months. 

On federal farms, where stable disinfec- 
tion several times a year is compulsory, 
erysipelas is rare. Sanitation may be more 
important than vaccination. 

It has been proved that biting insects 
(flies, lice) can spread erysipelas. Tem- 
perature may also be a factor; at room 
temperature, erysipelas is easily trans- 
mitted from sick to healthy mice, yet at 
less than 12 C. (53.6 F.), contact infection 
did not occur. Strongyloides larvae passing 
through the skin of pigs can carry the dis- 
ease. The skin, as a “gate for the infec- 
tion,” seems to play an important role. 

In Bulgaria, erysipelas is especially prev- 
alent in May and June and again in Octo- 
ber and November. In the past three years, 
an avirulent vaccine made of a Bucharest 
strain, injected once or twice, has resulted 
in a strong, long-lasting immunity.—A. 


Stryszak in Monatsh. f. Vet.-med. (Aug. 
15, 1957): 448. 


Production of Erysipelas Serum 

The following items are from the “Yearbook of 
the Pasteur Serum and Vaccine Institute,” vol. 2, 
Bucharest, 1957. 

From horses.—Hyperimmunization of 
horses against swine erysipelas infection 
results in many deaths, especially in older 
horses. There seems to be no correlation 
between the serum titer and the develop- 
ment of arthritis and endocarditis. Titrat- 
ing the serum by inoculating animals is 
inaccurate, more so in pigeons, in which 
resistance varies with the season, than 
with mice.—V. Tomescu et al., page 29. 

From swine.—Production of a satisfac- 
tory anti-swine erysipelas serum from 
hyperimmunized swine is not difficult and 
losses are less than with horses. However, 
the titer is less constant than in serum 
from horses, but it is more slowly elimi- 
nated from the inoculated animal, making 
it relatively more effective—V. Tomescu 


et al., page 40. 


From cattle—When 10 cattle hyperim- 
munized for the production of anti-swine 
erysipelas serum were slaughtered, 25 days 
after the last inoculation, Erysipelothrix 


rhusiopathiae was isolated in 9 of the 10 
from the spleen, bone marrow, kidneys, or 
endocardial vegetations. The pathogenicity 
of these organisms was always reduced 
from that of the inoculum.—D. Tacu, page 
386, 


Acute Erysipelas and Overheating 

On a hot day in August, 1956, an Illinois 
farmer lost 18 of his 150 hogs, averaging 
about 220 lb., and many more were sick. 
Believing that the trouble was from over- 
heating, he sent a truckload of the healthy 
animals to market. The remainder, includ- 
ing the sick ones, were treated with anti- 
erysipelas serum. Nearly all of the latter 
recovered, whereas those sent to market 
were sick or dying on arrival.—L. T. Boley 
in Auburn Vet. (Fall, 1956): 21. 

[Similar heavy losses were observed in 
extremely hot weather in several herds in 
Plymouth County, Iowa. On two occasions, 
in herds of several hundred healthy shoats 
which were on pasture with inadequate 
shelter from the hot sun, the owners fran- 
tically attempted to provide better shelters 
for the animals, only to find that losses 
continued. In both cases, the laboratory- 
confirmed diagnosis was acute, septicemic 
erysipelas, which was brought under con- 
trol by the liberal use of penicillin and 
anti-swine erysipelas serum for the sick 
shoats and serum with culture for the well 
animals.—W.A.A. 


A Concentrated Anti-Hog Cholera Serum. 
—A new anti-hog cholera product, a con- 
centrated blood fraction with twice the 
antibody content of the usual commercial 
serum, has been placed on the market by 
Armour Veterinary Laboratories under the 
name of Antrate H.C. It can be used with 
virulent or modified virus or alone for 
temporary immunity against cholera. 

It is derived from hogs hyperimmunized 
against cholera but may contain antibodies 
for other diseases as  well.—Wallace’s 
Farmer (March 1, 1958): 86. 


In an experiment, at the Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, rations con- 
taining chlortetracycline were preferred by 
swine to those containing oxytetracycline 
or penicillin V, whereas the animals 
avoided feed containing erythromycin 
when other feed was available-——J. Anim. 
Sci. (Feb., 1958): 42. 
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Present Status of Prophylactic Vaccination in 
Swine Erysipelas 
JOHN D. RAY, D.V.M. 
White Hall, Illinois 


MY FIRST EXPERIENCE with swine erysipelas 
was about 1918, with a specimen sent from 
Illinois for diagnosis.* It was the spleen 
from a pig in a herd where the animais 
were dying after being noticed sick for only 
a few hours, or not at all. The organism 
isolated from the spleen was new to us. It 
fit the description of the swine erysipelas 
bacillus but, since this disease was not be- 
ing recognized in this country at the time, 
we were reluctant to report it. 

In 1922, after publication of an article on 
arthritis in swine,’ we sent this culture to 
the authors and it was identified as a typi- 
cal swine erysipelas culture. At that time, 
we knew little about how to control the dis- 
ease, We had no specific biological agents 
and much reliance was placed on anti-hog 
cholera serum. Actually, many cases were 
diagnosed as hog cholera; however, recov- 
eries were frequent in such herds, which is 
good evidence that it was not all cholera. 

We now know that calcium deficiency 
predisposes pigs to erysipelas infection. 
Erysipelas organisms thrive in certain 
types of alkaline soils and plague each pig 
crop year after year. However, certain 
types of clay soil and acid soil, in general, 
are less favorable to the organism, and re- 
currence of disease year after year is not 
so common on this type of farm. 


CONTROL OF SWINE ERYSIPELAS 

The first approach to the control of swine 
erysipelas was through the use of autoge- 
nous bacterins made from cultures isolated 
from early acute cases. These bacterins 
seemed of value in some sections, but not 
in the badly infected areas of Nebraska. 
However, it soon became apparent that we 
were getting false impressions from the 
use of bacterins, as the disease in some 
herds cleared up without any treatment. 
Also, we know now that the lew concentra- 
tion of organisms used at that time would 
be of little value. 

When anti-swine erysipelas serum be- 
came available, in 1931, it was used to stop 
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the progress of the disease in a herd. How- 
ever, the passive immunity was so short 
that acute erysipelas might recur in the 
same herd several times before the hogs 
reached market age, and the repeated medi- 
cation of the entire herd was expensive and 
difficult. Therefore, it became general prac- 
tice to treat only the visibly affected ani- 
mals with serum, Not until about ten years 
later did the simultaneous method of vacci- 
nation with virulent culture and serum 
come into vogue. 

Before virulent culture was available, we 
tried avirulent culture in the badly infect- 
ed territory in Nebraska. The results were 
more favorable than with the bacterin but 
were still far from satisfactory; therefore, 
these methods were abandoned in favor of 
the officially released virulent culture vac- 
cine used with serum.** By that time. 
many farmers in the eastern portions of 
Nebraska and South Dakota were literally 
being forced out of the hog business. 

At first, no standard test for potency of 
anti-swine erysipelas serum existed, and 
each producer had his own interpretation 
of what constituted a potent serum. When 
these serums were used with the virulent 
Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae vaccine, it was 
at once apparent that some were much more 
potent than others and that serial lots var- 
ied in potency. This meant variable results, 
frequently terminating in chronic cases 
from vaccine infection. A standard test 
was, therefore, prescribed, and a standard 
serum was supplied producers for compara- 
tive testing of all anti-swine erysipelas 
serum—a method still in vogue. The com- 
mercial product must protect as well as, 
or better than, the government standard 
when vaccinated mice or pigeons are ex- 
posed to a culture of sufficient virulence to 
kill all controls within the required time. 

The potency of this standard serum has 
been increased as methods and techniques 
were developed to increase the efficiency of 
hyperimmunization of animals. 

As far as I am aware, all anti-swine 

**The late Dr. L. Van Es, University of Nebraska, was 
the instigator of this project,* based on his experience in 
Europe before coming to this country. 
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erysipelas serum on the market today is 
prepared from the blood of horses hyper- 
immunized with cultures of Ery. rhusio- 
pathiae suis. Other animals may be used 
for serum production, but horses are the 
most desirable as far as economics and ease 
of handling are concerned. 

Originally, the use of virulent culture 
erysipelas vaccine was controlled through a 
“Memorandum of Understanding” between 
the various states and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The project was set up as 
a controlled experiment and, to begin with, 
the vaccine was produced and distributed 
by the State of Nebraska and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture laboratory at Lin- 
coln, Neb.+ 

After the value of the project became ap- 
parent and the demand for vaccine in- 
creased materially, the production of the 
vaccine was turned over to commercial 
laboratories, in 1942, under a limited li- 
cense. This limited license arrangement 
continued until July 1, 1957, at which time 
the experiment was terminated and the li- 
cense was changed to a “special” basis. 

A “special” license requires that a special 
permit must be obtained from the proper 
livestock sanitary official of each state into 
which the product is shipped or in which it 
is sold, 

Many states (20) did not participate in 
the Memorandum of Understanding, usually 
because the officials objected to the use of 
virulent organisms in their state, or they 
considered the disease of insufficient im- 
portance in the state to justify the use of 
the vaccine, with its possible danger of 
contaminating farms where used. 

In recent years, bacterins and avirulent 
vaccine have been made available for use 
by veterinarians. These have been a great 
advantage in states where the virulent cul- 
ture was banned. Also, these products have 
made much headway in replacing virulent 
culture in some areas. 


AN ERYSIPELAS CONTROL SURVEY 


Recently, to determine the methods used 
by veterinarians in the control of swine 
erysipelas today, a questionnaire was sent 
to a group of 308 general practitioners, se- 
lected at random from the “AVMA Direc- 
tory,” in four states. From the 220 ques- 
tionnaires returned (Illinois, 60; Iowa, 71; 


#The virulent culture was used in Nebraska in 1940 and 
was released for use, under strict federal and state super- 
vision, to Iowa and South Dakota in 1941. 
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Missouri, 46; Nebraska, 43), the following 
information has been tabulated and assim- 
ilated. 

Information requested on the question- 
naire was directed to find out: 


1) Which control product had been used by the 
veterinarian (some had used all of them at one 
time or another). 

2) The one giving best results (left blank by 
many). 

3) Whether “breaks” occurred following its use 
(this varied considerably). 

4) What product he is using now (often more 
than one). 

5) Which product he prefers (27 did not indi- 
cate a preference, 57 indicated more than one). 

Erysipelas bacterin polled the highest 
preference rating (85). Also, it is being 
used by more veterinarians (100) than any 
of the other products, Breaks were report- 
ed by 106 of the 175 users (60.6%). 

The simultaneous use of virulent Ery. 
rhusiopathiae vaccine and anti-swine ery- 
sipelas serum ranked second in preference 
(62) and is being used by 95 veterinarians. 
This method has been used by the most 
veterinarians (191), and they reported the 
highest percentage of breaks (141 or 73%). 
However, this procedure has been in use 
much longer than any, except serum alone, 
and it has had more time to show its short- 
comings. Also, a common comment was that 
breaks following this procedure were not as 
severe as after some other methods. 

Avirulent erysipelas vaccine alone ranked 
third in preference (49) and was being 
used by 66 veterinarians. Breaks were re- 
ported by 89 of the 147 who have used it 
(60.5%), almost the same percentage of 
breaks as with the bacterin. 

Anti-swine erysipelas serum _ alone 
ranked fourth in preference (19) and 
had been used by 189 of the 220 veteri- 
narians reporting. A few veterinarians use 
no other biological product for erysipelas 
control. 

The simultaneous use of avirulent ery- 
sipelas vaccine and the serum was next 
(5th), with 17 preferring it. This combi- 
nation had been used by 107 veterinarians, 
with 41 breaks (38%), and 28 are using 
the method now. 

Of the 87 who had used anti-hog cholera 
serum to combat swine erysipelas, breaks 
were reported by 28 (32%). 

Answers to the question “What age do 
you prefer to vaccinate pigs against ery- 
sipelas?”. showed considerable variation. 
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Some might vaccinate at an early age on 
some farms, but preferred to let pigs get 
older for routine vaccination. 

While the age preferred for vaccination 
was difficult to tabulate, the following indi- 
cates the preference trends of the 220 vet- 
erinarians: vaccinate at 1 to 3 weeks (36 
veterinarians); at 4 to 5 (38); at 5 to 6 
(32); at 6 to 8 (79); at 8 to 10 (33); at 
12 weeks (1); varies (12). Some over- 
lapped, but approximately half of the vet- 
erinarians preferred the range of 5 to 8 
weeks of age in which to vaccinate pigs 
against swine erysipelas. 

To the question “Do you favor vaccina- 
tion of sows prior to farrowing to furnish 
a colostrum immunity to pigs?” 184 (84% 
answered “yes.” A number said “no”; 
others reported that it had failed to pro- 
tect pigs. 

The “remarks” were enlightening. An 
attempt has been made to summarize them 
according to their reference. 

To begin with, 35 (16%) indicated that 
we still do not have a satisfactory immu- 
nizing agent or procedure with which to 
combat swine erysipelas. 

Quite a few (20) used one product on 
young pigs, another on older ones. A like 
number indicated they varied the product 
according to the history of the disease on a 
particular farm. 

A few (13) discriminated against prod- 
ucts because they were available to the 
farmer. Similarly, many preferred products 
because they could not be purchased by the 
farmer. 

More favorable comments were directed 
at erysipelas bacterin than any other prod- 
uct. Typical comments were “less trouble 
with bacterin,” “more uniform results,” 
“easy to give” (57). Others (28) liked the 
bacterin because it could be used at the 
time of vaccination for hog cholera. 

Avirulent vaccines, likewise, drew a con- 
siderable number of similar comments (48), 
with a few (8) stressing the longer immu- 
nity resulting from this type of product. 
Avirulent vaccines are also used at the 
time of vaccination for hog cholera (by 9). 

There were many favorable comments 
regarding the virulent vaccine, such as “less 
trouble with virulent culture and serum,” 
“longer immunity,” and “preferred in baby 
pigs” (56). A few (9) preferred this meth- 
od in herds affected with acute erysipelas. 

Many favored the vaccination of sows 
prior to farrowing. This procedure, which 
has resulted in a marked reduction in baby 
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pig vaccination, is based on the finding’ 
that pigs nursing erysipelas-immune sows 
carried immunity derived from the sow’s 
milk until they were about 6 weeks old. 
If these immune pigs were vaccinated with 
erysipelas culture during this early age, 
they derived little or no benefit from it. 
The culture was literally blanked out, the 
same as would happen when too much 
serum is used with culture. 

Many veterinarians have modified the 
original procedure, of vaccinating sows 
at or prior to breeding time, by vaccinating 
them four to six weeks prior to farrowing. 
This allows use of the products which do 
not produce as long-lasting immunity as the 
virulent vaccine and serum used by the 
government workers in the original experi- 
ment. 

Experience has shown that an increased 
dose of vaccine in relation to serum was 
better than the original dose of 0.25 cc. of 
culture and 5.0 cc. of serum, Also, shock is 
common in some herds when the 5.0 cc. of 
serum is used on baby pigs. This has 
prompted many veterinarians to reduce the 
serum dose to 3.0 or 4.0 cc. with 0.25 cc. or 
more of culture. 

We can now understand why the use of 
virulent culture with serum in baby pigs 
was followed by breaks before market age. 
This problem increased with the increased 
percentage of sows which carried some im- 
munity from natural exposure or from vac- 
cination. In the early days of vaccination, 
the sow was commonly ignored, but we are 
now utilizing the principles of immunity 
in a more practical way and on a mass 
basis. 

Some veterinarians, who believe the im- 
munity which follows the use of virulent 
culture and serum is better and longer last- 
ing, use it only on certain farms because the 
bacterin or avirulent vaccine can be han- 
dled with less danger to the operator; also, 
they can be used simultaneously with hog 
cholera vaccination, whether it be with 
virulent virus or modified live virus vac- 
cines. 

The paper work incident to use of the 
virulent vaccine was a frequently mentioned 
reason for using other products. The fact 
that bacterins and avirulent vaccines do not 
spread infection was a prominent recom- 
mendation for them. However, a few (4) 
users stated that bacterins had been a com- 
plete failure in their hands, as had all 
avirulent vaccines for one or more users. 

A few comments have not been quoted, 
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but the preceding cover the highlights of 
the information furnished by the practic- 
ing veterinarians. 

The question of using a dose of vaccine 
with serum, followed one or two weeks 
later with a dose of vaccine alone, was 
raised by a few veterinarians (5). This 
was the original recommendation for use 
of virulent culture with serum.* However, 
it was demonstrated in the field that the 
second dose of vaccine did not produce any 
better results than the one dose with se- 
rum, Using control herds, as many breaks 
occurred in those given two doses of cul- 
ture as in herds given one dose. 

In an animal with some immunity, it is 
apparent that if the first dose of live cul- 
ture had stimulated the pig to produce 
immunity at all, the second dose given a 
week or two later would be blanked out. 


CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 


Anti-swine erysipelas serum alone is a 
potent product that will produce a passive 
immunity; however, protection can not be 
depended upon for more than two or three 
weeks. This may vary with the dose and 
with the individual animal. Also, this 
serum is derived from horses and, if pigs 
are given repeated doses at intervals of a 
few weeks or months, they may become 
sensitized and fatal shock may occur after 
the third or fourth dose. 

The virulent vaccine and serum will 
probably confer the most solid and long- 
lasting immunity of any of the products 
available, provided that the pigs are sus- 
ceptible and that the dose of serum is small 
or marginal, Of course, a healthy pig is a 
prerequisite with all of the immunizing 
agents. 

The avirulent vaccines can not be used 
in animals showing immunity, for the 
same reasons given for the virulent prod- 
ucts. 

Avirulent erysipelas vaccines have been 
used in Europe for some time and are still 
used in some countries. They are consid- 
ered effective in producing an immunity of 
about three months’ duration, but not 
much more. 

Erysipelas bacterin will produce a favor- 
able response under more variable circum- 
stances and is effective in stimulating an 
immunity which usually lasts for about 
three months. A second dose of bacterin, 
two to four weeks after the first, materi- 


ally increases the titer of the animal and 
markedly prolongs the immunity. 

Remember this—certain individuals will 
not react to the usual vaccination proce- 
dure, and will remain susceptible to disease 
regardless of the product used. Fortunate- 
ly, these are rare. 

The principal drawback to using bac- 
terin is its irritating effect on local tissue. 
However, this is a part of the process 
which is needed to produce the desired re- 
sults. The point of injection is important, 
to avoid involvement of nerves or swelling 
where it will interfere with locomotion. 

The use of antibiotics is an established 
procedure in treating animals infected 
with erysipelas. A combination of anti- 
biotic and anti-swine erysipelas serum is 
better as a curative procedure than either 
of these agents alone. 

The question has been raised about the 
effect of antibiotic-supplemented feeds on 
reactions of vaccines in pigs eating such 
feeds. We have no information on this that 
I know of. 

This discourse should not be concluded 
without reference to the human infections 
that may develop either from accidental 
vaccination or exposure to infection at 
autopsy of affected swine or turkeys. It 
behooves the veterinarian to keep advised 
on how to handle such problems where dis- 
eases of animals are transmitted to man. 
Many local physicians are not familiar 
with erysipeloid, which is the human infec- 
tion caused by this organism. 

The use of antiserum is not recom- 
mended in man, because of the possible bad 
side effects. However, antibiotics are ef- 
fective. If you know you are exposed, it is 
advisable to counteract the infection before 
symptoms appear. Many times it is com- 
pletely controlled, without any evidence of 
its presence, if handled in this manner. 
Penicillin is effective in this way. 
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Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae Infection in Joints from 
Market Hogs in Canada 


H. C. ROWSELL, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
Guelph, Ontario 


THERE IS EVIDENCE that the majority of 
cases of arthritis in swine are caused by 
Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae. In the 
United States, from 1945 to 1952, arthritis 
in swine ranked second or third as a cause 
of condemnation of swine carcasses at 
meat-packing plants under federal veteri- 
nary inspection. 

A review® of hog condemnations in Can- 
adian meat-packing plants, from 1929 to 
1950, for conditions that could be LEry. 
rhusiopathiae infection showed an _ in- 
creased incidence of arthritis—the rise be- 
ing sharpest after World War II. However, 
the reports of the Veterinary Director 
General of Canada*** indicate that chronic 
swine erysipelas had not increased from 
1952 through 1954; the total condemnation 
due to arthritis remaining at 42 to 43 per 
cent. 


LITERATURE CITED 


In the United States, the isolation of Ery. rbusi- 
opathiae from the joints of 1 pig was reported 
in 1919 after a disease, which was not recognized, 
had passed through a drove of 120 pigs, 30 of 
which had died.“ The isolation of this organism 
from a pig with polyarthritis was reported in 
1922." In 1933, Ery. rbusiopathiae was first ob- 
served as the cause of acute swine erysipelas in 
Canada.” 

Surveys have been conducted in various coun- 
tries to determine the incidence of the isolation of 
Ery. rbusiopathiae from joints of pigs affected 
with arthritis.”°"’”” In a report from the United 
States (1942), out of a total of 572 arthritic joints, 
this organism was recc vered from 444 or 77.6 per 
cent.” The percentage might have been higher had 
it been practical to make extensive cultural tests 
of the affected joints. 

In Canada, Ery. rbusiopathiae was reported 
(1952) to have been isolated from 36.5 per cent 
of the arthritic joints from 458 hogs.* In a report 
from Nebraska (1942) the hip, tarsal, carpal, and 
phalangeal joints were most frequently involved.” 
However, no joint appears to be exempt, and all 
joints, even those of the spinal column, have been 
found enlarged.” 


From the Department of Research, Ontario Veterinary 
College, Guelph. 

The authors acknowledge the help of the veterinarians 
in the Health of Animals Division, Meat Inspection Service, 
Federal Department of Agriculture, Canada, in making this 
survey. 


The infection was said to disappear from af- 
fected joints of some swine while others remain 
infected. In joints becoming sterile, remission, 
resolution, and complete recovery might occur and 
connective tissue increases might lead to adhesions 
and ankylosis. The synovitis might assume certain 
benign, neoplastic properties, and might persist 
and extend in the absence of the primary cause. It 
was emphasized that the arthritis in swine erysip- 
elas was a polyarthritis—a chronic form of the 
infection. 

In a more recent study of the experimental dis- 
ease," Ery. rhusiopathiae could not be isolated 
from swine with advanced chronic arthritis more 
than 226 days after exposure. The pathological 
changes in the joints of pigs with chronic arthritis, 
in a study of the experimental disease in Indiana 
in 1957,” were, in general, similar to those from 
England in 1940.° 

An infectious agent which produced arthritic le- 
sions indistinguishable from those of erysipelas 
was isolated in Iowa; Ery. rbusiopathiae was re- 
covered from only about a quarter of the cases of 
arthritis in young pigs. Evidence against Ery. 
rhusiopathiae being of etiological significance in 
swine erysipelas was also produced." 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The joints examined in this survey were secured 
by veterinary meat inspectors employed by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture (Canada). 
Joints were removed, at the time of slaughter, 
from market hogs that were classified as cripples 
or considered to have arthritis. Only one joint 
was removed from each hog. 

On arrival at the laboratory, the joints were 
skinned and wrapped individually in waxed paper. 
At the time of culture, synovial fluid was with- 
drawn aseptically with a Pasteur pipette, and 0.2 
ml. was inoculated on the surface of trypticase soy 
agar* containing 5 per cent sheep blood. Incuba- 
tion was aerobic at 37 C. for 24 to 36 hours. If 
sufficient synovial fluid was not obtained, a sterile 
glass rod was rubbed over the synovial membranes 
and transferred to the surface of the agar. 

After the cultures were completed, the joints 
were returned to the refrigerator. If Ery. rbusio- 
pathiae was obtained, the joint was opened and 
gross observations made; when it was not isolated, 
the affected joint was recultured. After three nega- 
tive cultures in a ten-day period, the gross patho- 
logical changes were observed. This procedure, of 
three attempts at culture, was abandoned half way 
through the project when it became obvious that 
it did not increase the number of isolations. Ery- 


*Baltimore Biological Laboratories, Baltimore, Md. 
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TABLE !—Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae Infection in Joints of Market Hogs at Time of Slaughter 


Crippled hogs 
slaughtered 
Submission (No.) (%) (No.) 


Hogs with arthritis 
at slaughter 


Ery. rhusiopathiae isolated 
slaughtered 


Joints 


{(No.) 


(%) 


42 
55 
53 
55 
60 
63 


CSN 


sipelothrix rbusiopathiae was identified on the 
basis of colony morphology, its reaction in a gel- 
atin stab culture, and a smear stained by the Gram 
method. 

A general examination was made for evidence 
of active inflammatory arthritis, based on the pres- 
ence of an engorged, edematous, diffuse or focal, 
hyperplastic synovial membrane, with or without 
an increase in synovial fluid. If synovial fluid 
flowed freely on incision of the joint capsule, it 
was designated as copious. Vascularity was a sig- 
nificant criterion of an active process. 

The arthritic process was considered inactive 
when there was no congestion or edema of the 
synovial membrane, although a diffuse or focal 
thickening could be present. This thickening was 
avascular, and alterations indicated that the path- 
ological process was undergoing remission or re- 
covery. 


RESULTS 


The incidence of Ery. rhusiopathiae in- 
fection in joints of the hogs in this study 
is recorded (table 1). This table contains 
information only on joints which were ob- 
tained from sources where data were avail- 
able on the number of hogs slaughtered 
and on the number of those with arthritis 
that were cripples. 

The term “submission” refers to the 
shipment of joints received in the labora- 
tory. It was not known the days of slaugh- 
ter represented—presumably, each 
submission of joints varied as to the num- 
ber of days. The greatest number of crip- 
ples slaughtered in one submission was 
54; an additional nine arthritic joints 
were submitted at that time. Of the 63 
joints, 37 (58%) yielded Ery. rhusiopath- 
iae. The least number of cripples was 10, 
but at that time 54 other arthritic joints 
were received. Erysipelothrix rhusiopath- 
iae was isolated from 45 (70%) of these 
joints. 

The results (No. and %) of ‘culturing 
and the gross pathological changes found 
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69.0 
56.3 
71.7 
69.1 
56.7 
58.7 
57.9 
65.6 
70.3 
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in joints of crippled or arthritic market 
hogs are listed (table 2, opposite page). Of 
the 563 joints included in this table, 18 
were not included in table 1 since they 
were not accompanied by information on 
cripples or number of swine in the slaughter. 

The carpal and stifle joints were most 
frequently submitted and Ery. rhusiopath- 
iae was isolated most often from these 
articulations. The two metacarpophalange- 
al joints submitted were enlarged, and one 
had an active process and contained a 
copious amount of synovial fluid. 

Of the 137 tarsal joints, 73 (53.2%) 
yielded Ery. rhusiopathiae and growth was 
good in only 23 (31.5%) of the isolations. 
There was more calcification of joints in 
the front legs than in the hindlegs. This 
was especially true in the area of the 
carpal joints. Calcification as observed 
throughout this survey varied from osteo- 
phyte formation to complete ankylosis. In 
cases of complete ankylosis, which were not 
common, the isolation of Ery. rhusiopath- 
iae became difficult and growth was poor. 

The synovial membrane of 154 stifle 
joints showed extensive diffuse hyper- 
plasia. It was common in the 39 synovial 


TABLE 3—Bacteria Isolated in the Absence of Erysip- 
elothrix Rhusiopathiae from Joints with Active In- 
flammation 


Joint No. 


Species of bacteria ae 


Hemolytic streptococci 
Escherichia coli 
Corynebacterium 
pyogenes 


Elbow 


Pasteurella multocida 
Escherichia coli 


Escherichia coli 


Proteus vulgaris 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa 


Total 


: 
= (%) Total if 
13 0.5 1.8 = 1.2 2,363 Lae 
19 0.4 31 0.7 4,275 | 
12 0.4 38 3,310 
16 0.7 38 1.6 2,363 
21 0.4 34 0.7 4,655 
54 13 37 0.8 4,292 
39 1.0 57 33 0.8 4,062 Bo is 
16 0.4 %6 63 1.6 3,882 
10 0.2 64 45 1.1 3,882 
3 
Carpal 1 
> 
Tarsal 2 
| t 14 is 
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membranes with diffuse hypeplasia, from 
which Ery. rhusiopathiae was not isolated, 
to observe nodules that appeared neo- 
plastic. 

The bacterial species which were isolated 
from joints with active inflammatory 
changes in the synovial membrane are 
tabulated (table 3). The elbow contained 
multiple large abcesses when Corynebac- 
terium pyogenes was isolated. The 
abscesses were joined by fistulous tracts 
which extended into the eroded and necro- 
tic articular surfaces. A copious amount 
of synovial fluid was present when Pseu- 
domonas aeruginosa and Proteus vulgaris 
were isolated. 

Hemorrhage was found in the stifle on 
two occasions. In one case, there was no 
evidence of a synovitis whereas, in the 
other, an acute synovitis was present and 
Ery. rhusiopathiae was isolated. It is con- 
sidered that the hemorrhage in the former 
case was due to trauma at the time of 
slaughter. 

DISCUSSION 


It is realized that the number of joints 
selected by veterinary inspectors did not 
represent the total number of hogs suffer- 
ing from arthritis. In some cases, to diag- 
nose arthritis, it was necessary for the 
veterinarian to incise the joint capsule, 
thus eliminating the possibility of cultur- 
ing it. In addition, some hogs in the early 
stages of, or undergoing remission from, 
arthritis were probably overlooked. 

A variation in the percentage of animals 
classified as cripples in the submissions is 
listed in table 1. This variation may be 
due to procedures followed by meat packers 
in accumulating a number of cripples, then 
slaughtering cripples at one period in the 
kill, or to the arrival at market of a large 
number of cripples. 

It is of interest that 1.5 per cent of the 
hogs represented in part of this survey 
showed arthritis and 63.8 per cent of the 
545 arthritic joints yielded Ery. rhusio- 
pathiae. The 1 per cent infection of 34,969 
hogs is a minimal percentage. Some arthri- 
tic cases were missed and Ery. rhusiopath- 
iae may not have always been recovered 
when present. Inoculating mice with joint 
fluids might have increased the recoveries. 
The failure to isolate Ery. rhusiopathiae 
from cripples may indicate that cripples 
represented a prolonged chronic state and 
the organism had disappeared but the 


arthritis continued in the absence of the 
primary cause. 

Not only were more carpal and stifle 
articulations submitted (table 2), but the 
percentage of infection in these joints was 
greater than in the others examined. The 
growth of Ery. rhusiopathiae isolated from 
the carpal joint was better than that from 
the stifle joint; 69 (48.6%) of the infected 
carpal joints, but only 42 (33.6%) of in- 
fected stifles, yielded the organism in good 
quantity. 

It is believed that this is related, in part, 
to the amount of synovial fluid, as 59 
(47.2%) of infected stifle joints contained 
a copious amount of fluid, It had been ob- 
served that, as the amount of the synovial 
fluid increased, the growth of Ery. rhusio- 
pathiae decreased. This may be due to the 
presence of antibody in the synovial fluid, 
as serum antibody titers against Ery. 
rhusiopathiae increase in chronic arthri- 
tis.5 

The increase in synovial fiuid in the 
stifle joint may be to aid mobility of the 
joint. The carpal joint is more exposed to 
physical trauma. Such trauma in the pres- 
ence of a synovitis could further damage 
the periosteal attachments and permit the 
development of an osteophyte, eventually 
extending to complete ankylosis. 

This may be the reason for a higher in- 
cidence of calcification in the front legs, 
especially in the carpal joint. The lower 
number of isolations from the tarsal joint 
may be the result of an inability to open 
and expose the synovial membrane, as com- 
pared to the relative ease of exposure in 
other joints. 

The isolation of Ery. rhusiopathiae from 
joints in which the inflammatory process 
did not appear active (thus designated in- 
active) should not imply that the organism 
was present as a saprophyte. The observa- 
tion of inactivity of the inflammatory proc- 
ess in the synovial membrane may be be- 
cause of a remission, an early infection, or 
a failure to observe focal areas of hyper- 
plasia and vascularity. 

The demonstrations of infection with 
Ery. rhusiopathiae in 63.5 per cent of 563 
joints is greater than the 36.5 per cent 
previously reported from Canada,* but not 
as great as the 444 (77.6%) in 572 arthri- 
tic joints found in hogs from 16 states, 
the majority of which were from the corn 
belt, an area of high porcine population.'* 

The recording of pathological alterations 
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is considered a useful adjunct to bacterio- 
logical examination. It reveals possible in- 
adequacies of the cultural techniques. The 
gross changes relate the stage of the dis- 
ease process and may be of assistance in 
explaining the failure to isolate Ery. 
rhusiopathiae. 

In this survey, a total of 433 joints 
showed signs of active inflammatory proc- 
esses and, of this number, 330 (73.9%) 
yielded the organism. Fourteen of the 
joints with active inflammation yielded a 
variety of microorganisms in the absence 
of Ery. rhusiopathiae (table 3). These or- 
ganisms may be secondary invaders, con- 
taminants, opportunists, or may result 
from a septicemia or bacteremia. 


SUMMARY 


A survey of 563 joints from crippled or 
arthritic market hogs is reported. Erysi- 
pelothrix rhusiopathiae was isolated from 
358 (63.5%) of these joints. This was a 
1 per cent incidence of infection with Ery. 
rhusiopathiae in the 34,969 hogs slaugh- 
tered. 

The carpal joint was examined most fre- 
quently; 142 (69.2%) of the 205 joints 
yielded Ery. rhusiopathiae and 69 (48.6% ) 
gave good growth. Calcification occurred in 
88 (61.9%) of infected carpal joints; more 
often than in other joints. Of the 185 stifle 
joints, 125 (67.5%) yielded cultures of 
Ery. rhusiopathiae; however, growth was 
poor in 61 (48.8%) of the cultures. A 
copious amount of synovial fluid was pres- 
ent in 84 stifle joints. The elbow, meta- 
carpophalangeal, and tarsal joints were 
examined also; however, Ery. rhusiopath- 
iae was not isolated as often as in the stifle 
and carpal joints. 

The gross pathological changes are tab- 
ulated (table 2) on the basis of inflam- 
matory changes observed in the joint and 
synovial membrane. Active inflammatory 
changes were based on degree of vascular- 
ity, edema, and hyperplasia of synovial 
membrane. Of the joints examined, 433 
(76.9%) were classified as possessing ac- 
tive inflammatory changes. 
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Radiation Biology and the Veterinarian 


Major CHARLES M. BARNES, V.C., U.S.A.F. 
Washington, D. C. 


VETERINARIANS are looking optimistically 
to the future as an era of achievement and 
of advancement in all phases of the pro- 
fession. The purpose of this paper is to 
present some of the possibilities for veteri- 
nary medical research in the field of radia- 
tion biology. 

The modern veterinarian must be pre- 
pared to assist civilian populations in the 
event of a nuclear disaster. He is impor- 
tant on the civil defense team because of 
his knowledge of medicine and surgery and 
his ability to assist physicians in the first- 
aid requirements following such a disaster. 
His contribution in determining the suita- 
bility of foods for human consumption 
may, however, be of greater importance to 
the over-all recovery program. 

Radioactive fall-out can be more danger- 
ous to livestock than to human beings. It 
is assumed that people routinely wash all 
fruits and vegetables before eating them 
and remove much of the surface fall-out 
contamination. Livestock, on the other 
hand, graze over large areas, consuming 
contaminated forage. Dairy cows subse- 
quently secrete an appreciable amount of 
some of the fission products in the milk, 
and they eventually are found in other 
dairy products. A small amount of the 
fission product may be stored permanently 
in the bones of livestock. What proportion 
of ingested radioactive material is found 
in edible meat products is still being in- 
vestigated. Studies of this sort, employing 
experimental animals, will provide a par- 
ticularly promising field for the research 
veterinarian. 

Studies in the field of radiation biology 
are complex, and a considerable knowledge 
of chemistry, physics, mathematics, and 
other basic sciences is needed to compre- 
hend and to interpret some of the phe- 
nomena observed. Although few of these 
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subjects are included in the regular veteri- 
nary and medical curriculums, training 
courses in radiobiological techniques are 
being offered in a number of laboratories. 
The addition of such training to the vet- 
erinarian’s basic education in the normal 
physiology, anatomy, and diseases of farm 
and laboratory animals will make him a 
valuable member of a research team. 


APPLICATION OF RADIATION BIOLOGY 


Since Danlos and Block first used the 
ionizing radiation from radium for thera- 
peutic purposes, medical science has sought 
other substances which would be more 
specific in their selectivity and uptake by 
body tissues. Such selectivity would de- 
crease the over-all radiation burden borne 
by the body as a whole. Physiologically, 
many elements are known to concentrate in 
certain organs, and with the preparation 
of radioisotopes of these elements, a truly 
specific system of irradiation becomes 
available. From over 100 known elements, 
some 800 radioisotopes have been prepared, 
of which slightly over 100 are available 
from nuclear reactor preparations. Radio- 
iodine is a prime example of an isotope 
which concentrates in a specific tissue—the 
thyroid gland. Because of the nature of its 
radiations, the greater part of an admin- 
istered dose of I** does not escape beyond 
a few millimeters from the surface of the 
gland. This concentrating ability has made 
it possible to use large doses of radioiodine 
in treating certain forms of thyroid carci- 
nomas, hyperthyroidism, and angina with- 
out causing appreciable damage to con- 
tiguous structures. 

Embryonic-type tissue and tissues ex- 
hibiting increased mitotic activity, such as 
certain neoplastic processes, tend to show 
a greater uptake of certain radioactive 
elements than the surrounding normal tis- 
sues. This permits definition and removal 
of the affected tissues and challenges re- 
search workers to develop methods of 
therapeutic irradiation using this princi- 
ple. 

A somewhat unique application of a 
similar technique has been applied to cells 
of the reticuloendothelial system. By in- 
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travenously injecting radioactive isotopes 
in colloidal form, the Kupffer cells of the 
liver phagocytize a large percentage of the 
large particles, while smaller particles tend 
to be removed by other reticuloendothelial 
cells. If low energy beta ray emitters are 
used, the range of radiation therapy is ex- 
tremely restricted. 

The most common use of radioisotopes 
lies in the substitution of the radioactive 
element for the natural element in chemical 
compounds, thus “tagging” the element so 
that it can be traced by use of a sensitive 
monitoring instrument. Radioisotope tag- 
ging or tracer technique can be demon- 
strated in the case of penicillin. Why peni- 
cillin is more specific for some organisms 
than for others has been studied by cultur- 
ing the penicillin with radiosulfur. After 
applying this radiopenicillin to susceptible 
organisms, it was found that penicillin was 
absorbed within the cell substance of the 
bacterium interfering with normal metabo- 
lism. Similarly, when isoniazid, a drug 
showing bacteriostatic effect on the tuber- 
culosis bacillus, was labeled with radio- 
active carbon, it was shown that suscepti- 
ble organisms incorporated the drug, 
whereas resistant organisms took up prac- 
tically none of the compound. These ex- 
periments suggest that isoniazid and peni- 
cillin participate actively in the metabolism 

f the cell, thus blocking essential metabol- 
ic processes. 

Cardiac function has been measured by 
injecting radiosodium into the vein of an 
extremity while a Geiger counter is placed 
over the heart region. As the radiosodium 
enters the chamber of the right side of the 
heart, the counting rate rises sharply 
for about one second and then drops back 
toward zero as the blood enters the lungs. 
The counting rate again rises, but less 
sharply and to a lesser extent, as the blood 
emerges from the lungs and enters the left 
side of the heart. The time lag between the 
two peak rates, and their relation to each 
other, give valuable information regarding 
heart function and _ circulation time 
through the heart. This procedure can be 
carried out quickly and provides data diffi- 
cult to obtain by other means. 

Blood vessel constrictions, atherosclerosis, 
and other circulation abnormalities have 
been studied and diagnosed by injecting 
radioactive saline solutions into the af- 
fected part and measuring its disappear- 
ance with sensitive counting instruments. 


Appendages with poor circulation exhibit 
a typically slow absorption curve, indi- 
cating to some extent the type of abnor- 
mality present. 

Radioiron has been administered in the 
so-called “bone marrow” or “iron-utiliza- 
tion” test. A portion of the injected iron is 
incorporated in the developing red blood 
cells, making it possible to measure the 
amount of a given dose of iron that is 
utilized by the erythrocyte within a certain 
time interval. Such data afford criteria for 
normal and abnormal iron metabolism. 
Using this method, the life cycle of the 
erythrocyte can also be estimated. Red cells 
which have incorporated radioiron will 
continue to be radioactive during their life- 
time, but new cells will not show activity 
after the blood serum level becomes nega- 
tive. 

Multiple injections of therapeutic quan- 
tities of radiogold in a colloidal form are 
being utilized in treatment of inoperable 
cancers. Radiogold has a tendency to be- 
come encapsulated in the form of “seeds” 
or sutures at the site of administration 
and, because of its short duration of ac- 
tivity or “half-life,” it becomes less and 
less toxic to the immediately surrounding 
tissue. This tendency permits the adminis- 
tration of high-level initial doses without 
the possibility that large quantities of 
radiation will remain to cause further tis- 
sue damage. 

The cause of gout has been investigated 
by means of nitrogen-labeled uric acid. 
Miscible pools of urates have been found 
to be up to 15 times larger in gouty human 
beings than in normal subjects. This sug- 
gests additional work in some fields 
of veterinary medicine, particularly in 
poultry-feeding research. 

Radioactive gallium has been important 
in the study of bone metastases and bone- 
fracture healing. This isotope is an avid 
bone-seeker, especially concentrating in 
growing tissue such as the epiphyseal junc- 
tion and in scar tissue resulting from in- 
jury. It is believed that radiogallium holds 
great promise in studies of bone healing 
and wounds affecting osteogenic tissue. 

The tagging of certain insects with 
radioactive phosphorus has become com- 
mon practice, and it is hoped that veteri- 
narians will be able to apply this method 
with more of the parasites affecting domes- 
tic animals. What this application of 
radioisotopes can mean to the livestock 
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industry in the way of higher meat pro- 
duction is yet to be fully assessed, but it is 
expected that methods of combating these 
parasites will be vastly improved. 

Use of I?** in determining basal metabo- 
lism may be taking the place of the oxygen- 
carbon dioxide balance method. By admin- 
istering tracer doses of radioiodine to the 
subject and comparing the uptake of radio- 
iodine by the thyroid gland with the ex- 
cretion rate from the gland, an accurate 
thyroid function test is obtained. Further 
work must be done to see if this method 
can also be utilized in animal feedlots to 
correlate thyroid activity with weight gain. 
Determination of such a correlation would 
allow the breeder to save considerable 
money by eliminating unprofitable animals 
and being able to select his breeding stock 
earlier and more wisely. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Despite some opinions to the contrary, 
the problems of the practitioner are upper- 
most in the minds of research veterinari- 
ans. They are trying to probe the cause of 
obscure sicknesses, the drug or therapy 
which will work best in a particular in- 
stance, and the reason it works best. We 
are closer to solving these problems today 
because of radiobiological techniques in 
research. 

The veterinarian must undergo indoctri- 
nation in the field of radioisotopes. In the 
field of radiation biology, veterinary medi- 
cine is in the initial stages of knowledge 
and practice. Veterinary schools, especially 
departments of radiology and physiology, 
must take a new look at the whole subject 
of radioisotopes. If large programs of ra- 
diobiological research can not be attempted, 
then small scale experiments should be 
initiated. Our practitioners must become 
familiar with these problems if we are to 
succeed in this era of nuclear science. This 
is not an easy program. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has set up stringent regula- 
tions for the control of radioactive ma- 
terials and for laboratory facilities where 
they may be used. Disposal of contaminated 
waste becomes a problem if large quanti- 
ties of radioactive materials are utilized. 
Instrumentation is expensive and repair 
technicians are scarce. 

Small scale experiments, however, may 
be carried out without elaborate facilities 
or instrumentation. The cost of isotopes is 


kept nominal so that institutions may take 
advantage of these tools in research. 

The veterinary profession has been 
challenged to accept new duties and to 
learn new skills in a world committed to 
the use of increasing amounts of atomic 
energy. We must augment our technical 
training by the study and practice of 
radiation biology, and so master these 
latest tools of veterinary medicine. 


The Veterinarian in Human Factors 
Research 


Major CHARLES M. BARNES, V.C., U.S.A.F. 
Washington, D. C. 


Today we are on the threshold of flight 
by nuclear-powered aircraft and, perhaps 
of greater significance, manned nuclear 
flight into space. However, before we can 
climb aboard, every detail of engineering 
and physiological response must be studied 
and tested, and measures must be taken to 
assure us that the air vehicle and its 
human cargo will return and be suitable 
for other journeys. 

Perhaps the weakest link in this chain 
of knowledge and testing lies in the realm 
of human factors. The physical forces in- 
volved in rapid acceleration, deceleration, 
escape at high altitudes, and Mach num- 
bers, as well as the psychological factors, 
must be solved if we are to operate modern 
aircraft effectively. 

An additional stress encountered in nu- 
clear flight is that imposed by radiation 
from the reactor which propels the plane. 
We must solve the problems of survival 
within a continuous radiation environment. 
In the case of a nuclear air base, this en- 
vironment extends to ground personnel 
and, in the event of a crash, to even the 
civilian populace. 

To understand these problems and to at- 
tempt to counteract the untoward effects 
of modern flight, the Surgeon General of 
the Air Force has a continuing program of 
research in its medical support activities. 
The veterinarian, as a member of the medi- 
cal team, has been engaged in research 
projects in human factors. 

From it’s earliest inception, air force 
veterinarians have been associated with 
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the nuclear aircraft program. A group of 
veterinarians on the staff of the School of 
Aviation Medicine have assisted in a study 
of the effects of irradiation upon the Ma- 
caca mulatta species of monkey. Military 
veterinarians at Oak Ridge (Tenn.) 
worked out many of the details of radia- 
tion damage in the burro, using both iso- 
topic and atomic bomb irradiations. The 
burro resembles man in that his body size 
is similar and his life span is lengthy in 
comparison to most laboratory animals. 
Veterinarians at Hanford Atomic Products 
Operation have determined the hazards of 
radioiodine and other fission products as- 
sociated with nuclear reactors in sheep and 
swine. These data can be partially extra- 
polated to man. 

Some veterinarians may feel that these 
human factor problems of the Air Force 
are beyond the scope of veterinary medi- 
cine; that, since our specific training has 
been in the general area of animal health, 
we should leave all of this work to the 
physician. Unfortunately, there are but 
few experiments involving radiation toxi- 
cology which can be evaluated directly on 
the human being. As a result, all such work 
must be performed on animals similar to 
man—either primates which resemble man 
in many physical characteristics, large 
mammals which have a body size equiva- 
lent to or greater than man, or animals 
with long life spans, partially equal to that 
of man. For these studies, the veterinarian 
is the logical person to assume responsi- 
bility for experimentation. Who else is bet- 
ter qualified for this job? 

The final clinical evaluation and extrapo- 
lations must be the result of teamwork 
between veterinarians, physicians, and 
other allied scientists. The veterinarian 
must accept the challenge of leadership in 
the field of animal experimentation which 
may ultimately benefit man. This position 
is his rightful place on the medical re- 
search team. 


Artificial Light and Sexual Maturity in 
Chickens.—When chickens were raised in 
confinement and illuminated with various 
colored lights, there was no evidence of 
harm to sexual reproduction. While incan- 
descent lamps gave best results, any 
quality of light stimulated onset of egg 
production three weeks earlier than in un- 
lighted control pullets and, in males, it 


stimulated a significantly greater amount 
of sperm.—Poult. Sci. (Jan., 1958): 102. 


Army Scientist Develops 
Anthrax Vaccine 

The first nonliving anthrax vaccine ac- 
ceptable for test in human beings was re- 
cently developed by scientists of the U.S. 
Army Biological Warfare Laboratories. 
The original vaccine, developed by Louis 
Pasteur in 1881 for cattle and sheep, and 
essentially the same vaccine used at the 
present time, can not be used in man. 

In tests involving human beings, the new 
vaccine has been found to produce no toxic 
effects. Its effectiveness is being further 
evaluated by a cooperative project between 
the U.S. Government and Pennsylvania 
health departments by immunization of 
industrial workers in plants where anthrax 
is a hazard.—Dept. of Army Res., Feb. 27, 
1958. 


U.S. Cattle Inventory for 1958 


Cattle numbers, on Jan. 1, 1958, were 
down 1 per cent from 1957 and about 3 
per cent from their peak in 1956. This is 
only 6 per cent above the 1948 to 1957 
average. 

Slaughtering of cows was at a record 
rate in early 1957, much of it dairy stock. 
The milk cow and heifer total is the 
smallest since 1930. 

Cow totals were far below their peak 
years in six major beef-raising states, es- 
pecially in Texas and Kansas, and was only 
slightly higher in four states, including 
Mississippi and Alabama. Numbers of cat- 
tle on feed increased only in three cornbelt 
states and Florida. 

The aggregate number of livestock and 
poultry was down 4 per cent from 1957 but 
improved prices provided a $3 billion gain 
in values. Beef cattle prices were up 30 per 
cent, milk cows up 20 per cent, hogs up 22 
per cent, sheep up 30 per cent, and horses 
and mules were up 17 per cent. 

The importation of 571,000 head of cat- 
tle from Canada and Mexico, during the 
first eleven months of 1957, was more than 
four times that in the similar period of 
1956. The six states with the greatest cat- 
tle population were (in millions): Texas, 
7.7; Iowa, 6.4; Nebraska, 4.7; Wisconsin, 
4.3; and Kansas and Illinois, 4.0 each.— 
Am. Cattle Producer (March, 1958): 9. 
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The Surgical Treatment of Fractures of the Proximal 
Sesamoid Bones in the Horse 


J. D. WHEAT, D.V.M., and E. A. RHODE, D.V.M. 


Davis, California 


FRACTURES of the proximal sesamoid bones 
have been observed in almost all classes 
of horses but most frequently in the racing 
Thoroughbred. A separation ef the frac- 
tured fragments, with a weak fibrous 
union, often results. Recently, a descrip- 
tion of surgical removal of fracture frag- 
ments of the proximal sesamoid was pub- 
lished.* 

This paper describes two additional 
techniques for surgical removal of the 
fracture fragments. The first is the re- 
moval of fragments of the ventral portion 
of the bone and the second the successful 
treatment of old fractures complicated by 
a fibrous union. 

The cause of such fractures is varied. 
Churchill' suggests that “fatigue which 
causes the horse to rely on basic skeletal 
structures rather than muscular activity” 
is one possible cause. Another cause which 
has not been sufficiently emphasized is the 
unequal tension applied to the sesamoid 
bones when the foot strikes the ground 
in an unbalanced position. We have ob- 
served several cases of sesamoid fracture 
which occurred while the horse was mov- 
ing at a slow gallop. It was the opinion 
of the rider that fracture occurred as the 
foot of the animal hit a depression in the 
track or stepped on a stone. 

We observed one Thoroughbred that had 
fractured a proximal sesamoid bone by 
stepping on a golf ball as he was walking 
across the track infield. Many times, 
sesamoid fractures of the forelimb are 
thought to be caused by a direct blow from 
the toe of the hindfoot. Such accidents 
seem possible but do not explain fractures 
occurring in the hindlimbs or bilateral 
fractures of the front legs. Rarely is there 
external evidence of skin trauma. 

A high percentage of sesamoid fractures 
are at a right angle to the long axis of 
the limb. It is possible that this pattern 
is caused by the tension of the upper and 
lower sesamoidean ligaments. We _ ex- 
amined one horse in which the lateral 
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sesamoid was fractured and the medial one 
luxated dorsally. In another horse, both 
sesamoid bones were luxated dorsally 
about 1 inch. An instance has been de- 
scribed in which the sesamoid bones were 
broken in several places after the horse 
galloped in deep sand.* 

The signs of a complete fracture are 
easily recognized. The horse may show 
little lameness until he starts to cool out 
after a race. At this time, extreme lame- 
ness, with swelling and pain of the fetlock 
joint, is noticed. In some cases, before 
swelling occurs, crepitation and separa- 
tion of the fractured pieces of bone can 
be felt. 

The prognosis is guarded or unfavorable 
as far as the horse’s chances of successfully 
returning to racing are concerned. Frac- 
tures in which the parts do not separate 
may heal if the animal is given prolonged 
rest. Too often, the fractures heal with a 
fibrous union, only to separate again when 
the horse is put back into training. The 
fact that the sesamoid bone is only par- 
tially covered by periosteum and has no 
marrow cavity and little or no blood sup- 
ply interferes with the normal healing 
process. 

In some fractures, the bone fragments 
are in close apposition soon after occur- 
rence but separate over a period of time 
(fig. 1, 2). This type of fracture can never 
heal properly with rest only. 

In the past, the treatment of these frac- 
tures has been immobility with bandages 
or plaster cast. Removal of fracture frag- 
ments, as described,’ gives encouragement 
to the surgical treatment of the condition. 
However, the author’ stated that “in order 
to be a good surgical risk the fracture 
must involve the apex of the bone and the 
operation should be performed within two 
or three weeks of time of fracture.” Our 
experience with the condition indicates 
that it is possible to operate successfully 
on fractures of several months’ duration, 
and that it is also possible to operate on 
fractures involving the ventral portion, or 
base, of the proximal sesamoid bone. 
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CASE REPORTS 


The following cases have been selected 
as examples of the various types of 
sesamoid fractures that we have en- 
countered and include some that have been 
treated by surgery. All patients were 
placed on the operating table for surgery 
and given 1 oz. of chloral hydrate and 20 
ec. of pentobarbital sodium intravenously. 
In addition, a bilateral volar nerve block 
was performed. 

Case 1.—In the fall of 1955, this colt was 
was placed in training in preparation for 
racing as a 2-year-old. During an easy 
gallop, the colt suddenly faltered and 
pulled up lame, with a fracture of the 
proximal sesamoid bone. The colt was 
rested for six months but remained con- 
tinually lame. On April 10, 1956, it was 
presented to us for treatment. Radio- 
graphs showed an old fracture with ex- 
tensive exostosis of the right lateral 
proximal sesamoid (fig. 3). 

The operation consisted of making an 
incision on the posterior surface of the 
sesamoid bone directly over the enlarged 
area, then locating and separating the fi- 
brous union between the fragments of bone 
with a bone chisel. The roughened area 
was curretted until smooth (fig. 4). The 


Fig. |—Lateral radiograph of fetlock joint of a horse 
showing a fracture (arrow) of ventral portion, or base, 
of proximal sesamoid soon after occurrence. 
Fig. 2—Same fracture shown in figure |, two months 
ter. Note how lower fragment has separated. 
Fig. 3—Lateral radiograph of fetlock joint of colt 
(case |} before removal of fragments. Notice exten- 
sive exostosis. 

Fig. 4—Fetlock joint of colt (case |) after removal 

of fracture fragments and exostosis. 
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Fig. 5—Lateral radiograph of fetlock of gelding (case 2) two weeks after occurrence of the frac- 


ture (arrow). 


Fig. 6—Fetlock joint of gelding (case 2) four months after removal of bone fragment. 


incised tissues were sutured with No. 1 
chromic catgut and the skin closed with 
Dermalon suture. 

The colt was rested until the spring of 
1957. When he was then placed in training, 
he showed no evidence of lameness from 


the sesamoid region; however, he de- 
veloped “sore shins” and was blistered and 
rested for a month. Following this, he was 
again placed in training and has raced 
successfully, finishing in second place three 
times and in third place once. 


Fig. 7—Lateral radiograph of fetlock joint of filly (case 3) taken immediately after fracture oc- 
curred. Notice the separated lower fragment (arrow). 


Fig. 8—This radiograph was taken 14 months after fracture (case 3) occurred. Notice the apparent 


filling in of the fractured area and the resorption of the bone fragment. 
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Case 2.—In 1956, a 4-year-old Thorough- 
bred gelding with a fracture of the ven- 
tromedial portion of the right medial 
proximal sesamoid was treated (fig. 5, 6). 
The duration of fracture was approximate- 
ly two weeks. 

A longitudinal skin incision was made on 
the posterior aspect of the fetlock joint, 
at the point where the deep digital flexor 
tendon passes between the two sesamoid 
bones. With the fetlock joint slightly 
flexed, to relieve tension on the flexor ten- 
dons, an incision was made in the space 
between these tendons and the sesamoid 
bone, exposing the volar annular ligament. 

The volar annular ligament of the fet- 
lock was then incised to expose the deep 
flexor tendon and its sheath which was 
retracted to the side. This exposed the 
smooth fibrocartilaginous plate of the in- 
tersesamoid ligament in which the ses- 
amoid bones are partially imbedded. An in- 
cision, at a right angle to the axis of the 
limb, was then made in the fibrocartilage 
over the fractured portion. By careful pro- 
bing, the bone fragment was _ located, 
grasped with a pair of narrow-nosed 
forceps, and twisted or pried loose. The 
incision in the intersesamoid ligament, the 
deep flexor sheath, and the volar annular 
ligament were each sutured with No. 1 
chromic catgut. The skin was closed with 
nylon sutures which were removed in ten 
days. This horse is now in training and 
has not shown any lameness. 


Fig. 9—Dorsovolar radiograph of fetlock joint of gelding (case 4) taken immediately after surgery. 
Small amount of exostosis still evident in soft tissues. 
Fig. 10—This radiograph was taken one year following fracture of sesamoid (case 4). Notice the 
exostosis (arrow) and fibrous union of the fragments. 
Fig. |\!—Lateral radiograph of fetlock joint of gelding (case 5) taken prior to surgery, showing 
fragmented apex of sesamoid bone. 


Case 3.—On July 24, 1956, a 3-year-old 
Thoroughbred filly fractured the ventrome- 
dial portion of the medial proximal ses- 
amoid bone of the right front leg (fig. 7). 
This filly was treated by putting the 
affected leg in a plaster cast for eight 
weeks, followed by supportive bandaging 
and stall rest for another two months. She 
did not show lameness when turned out 
to pasture. Subsequent radiographs of the 
fracture indicated that it was healing. 
However, when the filly was put back into 
training in September, 1957, she became 
lame almost immediately and continued so. 
She has since been retired to become a 
brood mare. 

The fragment was not removed from 
this filly because the displacement was not 
great and subsequent radiographs (fig. 8) 
showed healing without any further dis- 
placement. The filly’s inability to return to 
racing indicates that the fragment should 
have been surgically removed. 

Case 4—A _ 4-year-old Thoroughbred 
gelding fractured the right front lateral 
proximal sesamoid bone on Aug. 5, 1956. 
The colt was given ten months’ rest and 
then put back in training. Lameness de- 
veloped the first time he was worked for 
a half mile. 

When presented for treatment 22 days 
later, a longitudinal incision was made di- 
rectly over the enlarged area on the 
posterior aspect of the sesamoid area. It 
was found that the fractured portions pre- 
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sented a fibrous union that was easily sep- 
arated with a bone chisel. The roughened 
area was curretted to a smooth surface fol- 
lowing removal of the fragments (fig. 
9,10). 

Within two weeks, this horse showed no 
signs of lameness while being walked one 
half mile twice a day. 

Case 5.—A 3-year-old Thoroughbred 
gelding fractured the left lateral proximal 
sesamoid on the hindleg on Aug. 24, 1957. 
Nine days later, the fractured fragments 
were located at the apex of the bone and 
removed surgically. 

This type of fracture is the most ac- 
cessible and the simplest to treat. The fet- 
lock joint capsule was incised where it 
pouches out between the suspensory liga- 
ment and the third metatarsal bone. The 
bone fragment (fig. 11) were then pal- 
pated and removed by grasping them 
with a pair of forceps and twisting them 
free, or by dissecting close to the bone 
fragment with sharp dissecting scissors. 
The joint capsule and skin were then 
closed. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


In sesamoid surgery, strict asepsis must 
be maintained at all times. It is important 
to suture all incised structures such as 
joint capsule, tendon sheaths, and liga- 
ments. It is essential to be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the structures in the area to 
be invaded. 

A solution containing 500,000 units of 
crystalline penicillin and 1 Gm. of strep- 
tomycin in 5 cc. of sterile distilled water 
is injected into the joint space when com- 
pleting the closure. In addition, the horse 
is given daily doses of 3 million units of 
aqueous suspension penicillin, intramuscu- 
larly, for four days following surgery. 

Aftercare of the leg has consisted of 
keeping the fetlock wrapped in sheet cot- 
ton covered by an elastic bandage and a 
muslin bandage to provide partial im- 
mobilization. The horse is kept confined 
in a box stall for a week, after which ex- 
ercise is commenced. This consists of daily 
walking on grass or other soft surface. 
It is recommended that the horse be given 
four to six months’ rest depending on the 
severity of the fracture. 

Of the 12 horses treated for fracture of 
the sesamoid bones in this clinic, by surgi- 
cal removal of the fragment, 3 have re- 


turned to successful racing, 3 are now in 
training, 3 are still resting (so the out- 
come is not yet known), 2 did not become 
sound, and 1 is undetermined. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Surgical treatment of fractures of the 
proximal sesamoid bones would seem to be 
indicated (1) in old fractures which had 
not allowed the horse to remain sound 
enough to train or race, and (2) in cases 
of recent fracture if the fragment is sep- 
arated from the main portion of bone. 
When the fragment is in close apposition 
with the sesamoid bone, it is advisable to 
wait and see if union will take place. 
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Pneumothorax in Dogs 


C. H. MULLENAX, D.V.M., and 
P. B. MULLENAX, D.V.M. 


Evergreen, Colorado 


Three dogs with pneumothorax were ob- 
served during the summer of 1957. This 
number was quite unusual for us and the 
cases are reported because they present a 
challenge in diagnosis. 


CASE REPORTS 


Case 1—A male mixed Terrier, 2 years 
old, suddenly developed severe dyspnea and 
lassitude and stood with elbows abducted 
and head extended. The signs of distress 
were exaggerated when the dog was lying 
down. A diaphragmatic hernia was suspect- 
ed and radiographs were taken. 

A lateral view showed an area of air 
at the periphery of the thoracic cavity, and 
the apex of the heart was elevated away 
from the sternum, Another radiograph, 
taken after barium was given per 0s, 
showed the stomach and intestines to be in 
normal position. 

Since the animal was showing so much 
distress, a diaphragmatic hernia with her- 
niation of either the liver or spleen was 
suspected, even though it could not be de- 
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Fig. 1—Radiograph (lateral view), showing pneumo- 

nothorax in a dog. Notice the atelectatic lobes of the 

lung, the elevated position of the heart, and a zone 

of an accumulation of air in the pleural cavity sur- 

rounding the organs of the thorax. The diaphragm is 
intact. 


tected radiographically. Thoracotomy was 
performed to see if the lesion could be seen 
and treated. A rent 5 cm. long and 0.5 cm. 
deep was found in the dorsal portion of the 
diaphragmatic lobe of the right lung. The 
damaged area was sealed with a large blood 
clot, so no repair was attempted, and the 
operative wound was closed. The dog, how- 
ever, died without recovering from the an- 
esthesia. The cause of injury was not deter- 
mined. 

Case 2.—A male Collie, 2 years old, sud- 
denly developed signs of dyspnea, unrest, 
and anemia after being hit by a car. Radio- 
graphs showed a well-defined pneumothorax 
(fig. 1, 2). However, the dog died before it 
could be treated. At necropsy, a large vol- 
ume of blood was found in the thoracic 
cavity. 

Case 3.—A male Collie, 2 years old, sud- 
denly showed signs of severe dyspnea and 
cyanosis. Radiographs showed this to be 
pneumothorax. There was no history of an 
injury. 

In view of the outcome of the other 2 
cases, it was decided to confine this dog im- 


Fig. 2—Radiograph (ventrodorsal view) showing free 
air in the pleural cavity of a dog. 
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mediately to a cage equipped for oxygen. 
At the end of 12 hours, the improvement 
was sufficient so that no oxygen was needed 
and, at the end of four days, the dog’s con- 
dition had improved sufficiently for him to 
be released. 


CONCLUSION 


These 3 cases of pneumothorax are re- 
ported because this number is unusual in 
our practice and because dogs showing 
these signs are usually victims of a 
ruptured diaphragm. Radiographic study 
is essential in the differential diagnosis. 


Prolonged Gestation in Ayrshires.— 
Nine cases of prolonged gestation occurred 
in two years in a purebred herd of about 
40 Ayrshire cows in Britain. The gestation 
periods varied from 336 to 381 days (56 
to 101 days more than av.). Five of the 
calves apparently had died during parturi- 
tion. The other 4 were destroyed within 
two days because of weakness. One could 
stand but showed tremors and a knuckling 
of the hind fetlocks. The birth weights (80 
to 120 lb.) were greater than normal for 
the breed but less than if they had grown 
normally during the hypermature period. 

At necropsy, the calves appeared normal 
but their hair was long and their hoofs 
and teeth were larger than normal. Two 
showed periorbital and submandibular 
edema. 

At the normal calving time, the cows 
showed no relaxation of the pelvic liga- 
ments but in a few cases the udders filled 
temporarily. At the time of parturition, 
the cows showed normal tissue relaxation 
and udder filling. Delivery was accom- 
plished by fetotomy in one case and by 
considerable traction in two others. One 
cow died, most of them retained their fetal 
membranes, and 8 showed a postparturient 
lameness—-a_ stringhalt-like action in a 
hindlimb for a few days. These findings 
were quite different from some others re- 

prted in the literature —A. L. Wilson and 

. B. Young in Vet. Rec. (Jan. 25, 1958): 


Treatment of Trichomoniasis in Bulls. 
—Of 25 bulls treated, in Poland, 19 re- 
covered after one treatment, 5 with two 
treatments, and 1 bull was disposed of. 
The penis and prepuce were washed with 
warm water, dried, washed again with 


ether, then washed with 1 per cent solution 
of trypaflavine and smeared with 0.5 per 
cent trypaflavine ointment. The urethra 
was flushed with 50 ml. of 0.8 per cent 
trypaflavine—Vet. Bull. (Jan., 1958): 
Item 71. 


Estrus in Pregnant Cows 

Estrus after conception was observed, in 
a 30-year period, at Washington State Col- 
lege, in 5.6 per cent of 6,751 pregnancies 
which resulted in normal calving in the 
Holstein-Friesian herd, and 55 per cent of 
these periods occurred within 35 days after 
conception. It occurred most frequently 
during the second and third pregnancies 
(7.5% ). Twinning was 1.2 per cent higher 
in the cows with recurrent estrus than the 
herd’s average, and the cystic tendency was 
considerably higher—J. Dai. Sci. (Feb., 
1958): 267. 


X Rays and Spermatogenesis.—Sperma- 
togonia are considered the most radio- 
sensitive cells of the male germinal 
epithelium. They seem to be selectively 
damaged without impairing the other gen- 
erations of developing spermatozoa. 

In mice, exposure to 200 r resulted in a 
transient sterility about six weeks later. 
It is believed that five weeks are required 
for the testicular phase of spermatogenesis 
in the mouse, with an additional week for 
the epididymal phase. When male rats were 
given 500 r, either as a single dose or five 
daily exposures of 100 r, sterility de- 
veloped in the seventh week and lasted for 
at least three months. Certain “radiomi- 
metic” drugs may have a similar action.— 
Nature (Feb. 1, 1958): 3538. 


A Spermatocrit to Measure Spermatozoa 
Concentration.—A special centrifuge for 
estimating spermatozoa concentrations in 
bull semen is on trial. Centrifuging at 10,- 
000 r.p.m. for ten minutes will pack the 
sperm firmly in the end of the tube (just as 
a hematocrit packs blood solids).—J. Dai. 
Sci. (Feb., 1958): 318. 


A Missourian had 4 Montadale ewes (a 
new breed which resembles large Cheviots) 
which gave birth to a total of 14 lambs, All 
were doing well.—Sheep Breeder (March, 


1958): 15. 
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A Diagnostic Test for Organic Phosphate Insecticidal 
Poisoning of Cattle 


Clinical Data 


DENNIS H. COX, Ph.D., and BENNIE RUTH BAKER 


DIAGNOSIS of anticholinesterase insecticidal 
poisoning of cattle by signs alone is diffi- 
cult. In acute poisoning, the lesions found 
at necropsy are never outstanding and 
never pathognomonic.* Procedures’? are 
available for the isolation and identifica- 
tion of parathion from animal tissues, but 
none for the organic phosphate insecticides 
as a group. A simple and rapid diagnostic 
test for these compounds would be an in- 
valuable aid, not only to the practitioner, 
but to the laboratory toxicologist as well. 

The mode of action of these poisons is 
concerned with cholinesterase activity in 
the nervous system. Although red blood cell 
cholinesterase activity is not in any known 
way concerned with nerve function, it does 
closely parallel the activity of nervous 
system cholinesterase. As such, it serves as 
an excellent, although not necessarily pre- 
cise, indication of variation in the nerve 
cholinesterase activity. Also, inhibition of 
cholinesterase in both plasma and ery- 
throcytes is the first demonstrable sign of 
parathion effect. Since blood cholinester- 
ase in cattle is limited to red blood cells,® 
a test on whole blood would seem applica- 
ble. In addition, for field work a test is 
required that would be relatively simple 
and rapid to perform. Such a test has been 
described*® and modified’® for the field test- 
ing of whole blood of human beings. The 
test depends upon the color change of 
bromothymol blue caused by the hydrolysis 
of acetylcholine iodide by acetylcholines- 
terase and subsequent increase in acidity. 

At this laboratory it was found that, to 
obtain the same color development for the 
normal level of cholinesterase activity in 
bovine blood, a modification in the concen- 
tration of bromothymol blue, the volume of 
acetylcholine iodide, and the incubation 
period was necessary. The modified test, as 
used in this laboratory, is described. 


From the Department of Animal Diseases, Georgia Coast- 
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MATERIALS AND METHOD 


The reagents and materials included: white 
blood cell (1:20) diluting pipettes; rubber-stop- 
pered bottles to hold about 2 ml,; sterile, distilled 
water (pH 6.8-7.0); acetylcholine iodide solution 
(0.006 Gm. per ml.)—a quantity of powder suf- 
ficient for 10 ml. of solution may be conveniently 
weighed into a rubber-stoppered serum bottle and, 
before use, dissolved in sterile, distilled water; 
bromothymol blue (water soluble) (0.00025 Gm. 
per ml.) may be prepared in the same manner as 
the acetylcholine solution. 

Shave an area over the veins on the upper side 
of an ear. Wash the skin with distilled water and 
then alcohol, and dry thoroughly with cotton. 
Puncture a vein with a clean, dry lancet. Draw 
blood up to the “5” mark on the pipette and wipe 
the outside of the pipette with gauze or tissue. 
Dilute the blood sample with the bromothymol 
blue solution up to the “11” mark. Shake the pip- 
ette briefly and deliver the contents into the bottle. 
Fill the pipette again to the “11” mark with the in- 
dicator solution and add to the solution in the 
bottle. Add one volume (to the “11” mark) of the 
acetylcholine iodide solution to the contents of the 
bottle. Rinse out the pipette several times with the 
contents of the bottle. Stopper the bortle, shake, 
and observe the initial color of the solution (it 
should be green). Observe the color by placing 
the bottle in a horizontal position above a white 
surface. Incubate the bottle at body temperature by 
placing it next to the skin or in a water bath at 
98 F. for 45 minutes. At the end of the incubation 
period, the color of the solution is again observed. 
The following color changes have been reported* 
as representing the indicated percentage of normal 
cholinesterase activity in human blood: orange 
(100%); brown (75%); olive brown (50%); 
olive green (25%); and green (0%). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Initial trials with cattle, using the 
original procedure® as adapted for human 
blood, were not satisfactory. After in- 
cubating the samples for the prescribed 
period of 20 minutes, there was an indicator 
change to olive green or olive brown in- 
stead of orange. The lack of correct color 
change probably resulted from the fact 
that the activity in bovine blood is con- 
fined to red cells and the activity in the 
cells is about one half that found in human 
cells. By increasing the length of the in- 
cubation period and decreasing the con- 
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TABLE |.—Results of Blood Inhibited in Vitro with 


Parathion 


Blood 
parathion Bromothymol blue color change 


(y/ml.) “Bovine blood Human blood™* 


Olive brown 
Olive green 
Green 
Green 
Green 
“Some variability of results shown in original table, but 
the majority of the samples gave the indicated color change. 


centration of bromothymol blue and of the 
volume of acetylcholine iodide, the pro- 
cedure described herein was developed. 
However, as in another study,'® an amber 
color rather than an orange was found to 
indicate normal enzyme activity. 

Blood obtained from healthy cows and 
calves with no known previous exposure to 
an organic phosphate insecticide was 
tested for cholinesterase activity. In every 
case, normal activity was found. To be- 
come acquainted with the various color 
changes due to enzyme inhibition, technical 
parathion in alcohol was added to blood 
samples, mixed, and allowed to stand at 
room temperature. The color changes 
(table 1) were essentially the same as 
found’® for human blood subjected to a 
similar treatment. 

To determine whether, in an animal 
poisoned with an organic phosphate in- 
secticide, sufficient color change would 
occur to be valid for diagnostic purposes, 
2 calves were given various levels of para- 
thion orally. Dosages, color changes, and 


signs of poisoning are shown (table 2). In 
all three trials, a lowered blood cholinester- 
ase activity was found. Although some 
time had elapsed between the administra- 
tion of the insecticide and a detectable 
lowered enzyme activity, in trials 1 and 3, 
signs of organic phosphate insecticidal 
poisoning coincided with a definite color 
change. In trial 2, although a marked 
lowered cholinesterase activity occurred, 
only slight signs of poisoning were ob- 
served. This corresponds to the report® 
that daily small doses of a number of com- 
pounds progressively depressed cholines- 
terase to essentially zero with no objective 
symptoms being displayed. 

The results of these trials show that, 
with described visible signs of poisoning 
and a marked color change indicating de- 
creased cholinesterase activity, a diagnosis 
of poisoning is indicated. The results also 
indicate that the test has value in detecting 
suspected cases with no definite signs of 
poisoning. This is in accord with previous 
workers® who stated that cholinesterase 
measurements appear to be of value in con- 
firming an exposure to anticholinesterase 
compounds, but offer little help in evaluat- 
ing the degree of exposure. 

Since the significance of low cholinester- 
ase levels in blood is a controversial sub- 
ject, because it is possible for an animal to 
appear normal with no detectable quan- 
tities of cholinesterase,® the test described 
herein should be used as a guide and only 
in conjunction with the signs and history. 
On the other hand, unequivocal inhibition 
of red cell cholinesterase must be demon- 
strated to justify a definite diagnosis, and 


TABLE 2—Test Color Changes and Signs of Poisoning in Calves Given Parathion 


Dosage Bromothymol bi ue 
(mg./kg.) color change 


Signs of poisoning ceased 
ormal 


Olive brown 
Olive brown 
Olive green 


Trial 3* 

Amber 

Amber 

Olive green Salivation, dypsnea, death 
*Same animal as in trial 1 aftee a period of two weeks. 


5 Brown-orange Amber 
10 Brown Brown 
test Remarks 
Trial 1 
0 0 Amber 
3 75 Olive brown Salivation, nervousness 
8 Amber 
25 Brown 
a, 25 Slight salivation, diarrhea 
Trial ended 
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a diagnosis that is made in the absence of 
depressed cholinesterase levels is open to 
doubt. 


PRACTICAL USE 

Human red blood cell cholinesterase has 
been reported’ to be stable at storage 
temperatures ranging from 42 to 90 F. for 
six days. If the same is true for bovine 
blood cholinesterase, this would be an asset 
to the practitioner who is unable to per- 
form the test. He then would be able te 
send samples to a laboratory. Oxylated 
blood samples from a normal and an ex- 
perimentally poisoned animal were stored 
at room temperature and 38 F. for a period 
of seven days and tested daily for cho- 
linesterase activity. The blood from the 
control animal gave a normal enzyme ac- 
tivity (amber color production) for seven 
days at both storage temperatures. How- 
ever, a change was found in the color test 
for the blood of the experimentally poi- 
soned animal. From the initial olive green, 
an orange brown was found after a storage 
period of 18 hours at both storage tempera- 
tures. Since it is generally concluded that 
cholinesterase inhibition by organic phos- 
phate insecticides results from an irre- 
versible phosphorylation of the enzyme, the 
explanation for the change is not known. 
It shows, however, that samples should be 
tested in the field or as soon as possible. 

The advantages of the test as a diag- 
nostic tool for cattle poisoned by the or- 
ganic phosphate insecticides readily be- 
come evident. The small number and cost 
of reagents, the ease of preparation, and 
the inexpensive equipment make it readily 
adaptable to the practitioner. Compared to 
the manometric and electrometric methods, 
it is simple to perform. Of probably greater 
importance is that the test can be per- 
formed in the field and, consequently, the 
animals can be treated early. 


SUMMARY 
A simple and rapid colorimetric test for 
blood cholinesterase is described as an aid, 
in conjunction with signs and history, in 
the diagnosis of suspected or actual cases 
of cattle poisoned by organic phosphate in- 
secticides. 
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Septicemic Listeriosis in Lambs 

Encephalitic listeriosis is probably the 
most frequent clinical form in sheep, but 
abortions also occur, as does sporadic sep- 
ticemic listeriosis in newborn lambs. 

In one flock, in Norway, 29 of 75 lambs 
became ill three to five days after birth. If 
not treated, they soon became prostrate, 
with an increased temperature and pulse 
rate. 

All except 2 were given dihydrostrepto- 
mycin (250 mg.) and penicillin (300,000 
units) parenterally. Although some were 
prostrate, they all recovered in 24 hours, 
usually after one treatment. 

The 2 untreated lambs died in 48 hours. 
Their livers were crowded with whitish, 
necrotic nodules, and the spleens were 
swollen. Organisms cultured from the liver, 
spleen, and blood were identified as Lister- 
ia monocytogenes. The organisms were 
most sensitive to streptomycin, next to the 
tetracycline group, and penicillin was less 
effective. These organisms were able to 
survive at least three months in the feces. 

A nutritional deficiency may have been 
a predisposing factor since the ewes had 
shown a marked tendency of “licking dis- 
ease.”—O. Sandvik et al. in Nord. Vet.- 
med. (Jan., 1958): 17. 
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The Therapeutic Use of Magnets Given Orally 
for Traumatic Gastritis 


NYLES VAN HOOSEN, D.V.M., and RUSSELL R. ISHAM, D.V.M. 
Auburn, Washington 


IN EARLY 1955, after checking all available 
information on the use of magnets given 
orally for the control of “hardware dis- 
ease,” we finally obtained, at the insistence 
of a good client, a supply of magnets which 
were given to 50 of the adult cows in one 
herd. To date, there has been no further 
trouble, due to penetrating metal, in this 
herd which previously had many such 
cases. As far as can be determined, the 
cows have suffered no ill effects from the 
magnets themselves. We have, however, 
had little success in convincing clients of 
the value of using magnets prophylac- 
tically—probably not more than 200 ani- 
mals so treated in two years—in spite of 
the fact that traumatic gastritis causes 
heavy losses in this area. 

Most of our experience, therefore, has 
been in using magnets to treat animals 
showing signs of traumatic gastritis such 
as suddenly going off feed, stiffness in 
gait, sudden drop in milk production, pain 
on percussion under the sternum, grunt- 
ing, slight elevation of temperature, and 
slowing or stasis of rumen movements. A 
few showed other less typical signs such as 
chronic or acute bloat, vomiting, and ace- 
tonuria. A majority of the animals had 
been sick two to four days. A few had 
acute flare-ups followed by periods of in- 
complete recovery for as long as six 
months. Magnets were not used in animals 
where splashing sounds or other evidence 
of pericarditis could be detected or in ani- 
mals that were unable to rise or were mori- 
bund. Magnets, however, were given to all 
animals that seemed to have any chance of 
recovery. 

Initial treatment consisted solely of the 
administration of a magnet plus an intra- 
muscular injection of penicillin and strep- 
tomycin. In a few cases where indicated, a 
laxative was given 24 hours or more later. 

Recovery occurred in 12 hours to three 
weeks in all but 9 of 83 cows so treated. 
Milk production was often restored to its 
original level, especially when the cows had 
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not been milking long. Many of the re- 
covered cows later calved without trouble 
and, to date, no recurrences in recovered 
animals have been reported to us. 

Of the 9 cows which did not recover, 1 
which died of pericarditis might have re- 
covered if the owner had allowed us to give 
a magnet at the first sign of illness instead 
of four days later. Rumenotomy in another 
cow revealed an abscess on the floor of the 
reticulum but no metal was found in it. In 
this case, the magnet was returned to the 
reticulum and 90 days later the cow had 
recovered sufficiently in weight and condi- 
tion to be sold for slaughter. 

The other 7 of the 9 cows were slaugh- 
tered after failing to show improvement 
in ten days to two weeks. We were unable 
to follow these cases except to determine 
that none was condemned when slaugh- 
tered. In our opinion, there might be sev- 
eral reasons, other than misdiagnosis, why 
these 7 cows did not respond to the magnet 
treatment. Some might have recovered if 
given a little more time. Also, where the 
offending piece of metal is longer than the 
magnet, it will not be withdrawn and 
might even be driven deeper into the tis- 
sues by the weight of the magnet. In such 
instances, however, we believe that the 
magnet would prevent the wire from en- 
tirely leaving the reticulum and thus 
might prevent a fatality. Colleagues who 
have performed rumenotomies on cows 
which failed to respond to the magnet 
treatment have reported that magnets 
sometimes are found, not in the reticulum, 
but in the rumen where they are ineffec- 
tive. We hope our newly purchased metal 
detector will help us discover this error in 
the future. It also seems probable that 
metal penetrating the dorsal part of the 
reticulum might be too high for the at- 
traction of the magnet to be effective. 

We believe, however, that the magnet is 
a more effective method of handling trau- 
matisms than our previous method of 
giving symptomatic treatment on the first 
visit, followed by four days of starvation, 
confinement on a sloping floor, plus ru- 
menatorics and antibiotic therapy. If that 
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failed, we advised rumenotomy or immedi- 
ate slaughter. The majority recovered 
under the initial treatment and a con- 
siderable number of the others recovered 
following rumenotomy; however, there 
were many recurrences and incomplete re- 
coveries in both medically and surgically 
treated ones. 

Because of the relatively small difference 
between the value of the cow for milking 
and for beef, in recent years, surgery or 
any expensive lengthy treatment has be- 
come unpopular with many dairymen, 
whereas the low-cost magnet treatment 
appeals to them; it affords hope of relief 
from the immediate illness and also of pro- 
tection against recurrences. The “starva- 
tion treatment” was never popular with 
dairymen who like to feed their cows well, 
and many of them did not follow the treat- 
ment suggested. We have found that -ru- 
menatorics and laxatives are seldom indi- 
cated when magnets are used but, when 
indicated, the rumenatorics and laxatives 
seem to be more effective, probably be- 
cause of the prompt relief from pain which 
seems to occur with the use of a magnet. 

We have previously encountered con- 
siderable difficulty in handling “hardware 
disease” in cows nearing parturition. The 
starvation treatment was seldom effective 
due to the extreme fullness of the abdo- 
men, while rumenotomy often led to seri- 
ous complications such as abortion, re- 
tained fetal membranes, and _ metritis. 
Occasionally, if parturition occurred soon 
after the operation, the sutures would be 
torn out and the wound would reopen. The 
magnet has been a valuable aid in cases of 
late pregnancy. 

Relief has been obtained in a few cows 
with chronic bloat and also in a few with 
signs of ketosis. 


CONCLUSIONS 

While time for observation and the num- 
ber of cows treated have been too limited 
for definite conclusions, the results from 
using magnets therapeutically have been 
encouraging and an improvement over our 
previous method of treatment for trau- 
matic gastritis. Some cattle which have 
carried magnets for two or more years 
have shown no ill effects. It is our hope 
that the apparent benefits from using mag- 
nets therapeutically will encourage our 
clients to have us use more of them pro- 
phylactically. 
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Multiple Hemoglobins in the Horse. 
Finding of electrophoretically distinct 
hemoglobins in man has been followed, 
since 1955, by similar reports in cattle, 
sheep, and horses. Two hemoglobin frac- 
tions were found in all of 65 horses and 
there were strong indications of more than 
two in some. Only one fraction was found 
in 14 donkeys and it differed from the two 
in horses. Two fractions were identified 
in 19 mules and 3 hinnies, but there was 
evidence of the presence of three hemo- 
globins, one inherited from the donkey and 
two from the horse parent.—Nature (Jan. 
25, 1958): 267. 


Whirlpool Therapy for Horses.—A Cali- 
fornia racehorse trainer has devised a 
walk-in hydrotherapy unit for treating leg 
ailments of horses. It is made of steel and 
is 6 ft. long, 244 ft. wide, and 41% ft. high, 
with a water-tight door. 

The water, heated to 108 F., is circulated 
at a rate of 150 gal. a minute and is 28 in. 
deep in order to cover the knees and hocks. 
A pound of Epsom salts and 1.5 lb. of natu- 
ral mineral mud (colloidal bentonite) are 
mixed with each 3 gal. of water in an 800- 
gal. tank and the mixture is then pumped 
into the unit for 30-minute treatments. In 
addition to its therapeutic value, the treat- 
ment seems to have a relaxing effect.— 
Blood Horse (March 1, 1958): 564. 

Prevention and Treatment of Cervical 
Abscesses in Swine-——On a farm where 
cervical abscesses in swine had been a re- 
curring problem, 418 weanling pigs from 
fall and spring litters were self-fed a basal 
ration either alone (controls) or with 
chlortetracycline added at the rate of 50 or 
100 Gm. per ton. There was no advantage 
in feeding the higher level (100 Gm.). 

In the first two experiments, of the pigs 
which showed no signs of abscesses when 
treatment began, 29 of 53 control pigs 
(54%) developed abscesses as compared 
with 25 (21%) of 117 treated pigs. Results 
were almost as good when the 50-Gm. dose 
was reduced to 20 Gm. per ton from the 
time the pigs weighed 75 lb. until they 
reached market size. The treated pigs also 
showed increased gains and improved feed 
efficiency.—H. E. Gouge et al. in J. Anim. 
Sci. (Feb., 1958): 34. 
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CARDIAC PUNCTURE® is used for obtaining 
blood from chickens under 5 weeks of age. 
Their brachial veins are neither sufficiently 
large nor is the flow of blood great enough 
to permit samples to be made by venipunc- 
ture, as in older birds. Comparatively little 
difference was found? in the composition of 
blood samples from peripheral veins and 
the heart. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


In birds older than 5 weeks, an improved 
method of venipuncture is used in our in- 
vestigations. It requires a 20-gauge hypo- 
dermic needle, 114 inches long, and a 5-mm. 


glass syringe. The inside of the syringe 
and needle are thoroughly wetted with 
heparin solution (1,000 units of heparin 
per cc.). 

The chicken is placed on its side, the legs 
bound with a wide elastic band around the 
metatarsal bones, and the wing nearest the 
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table is folded around the upper wing so 
that the primary feathers of the former 
wing hold the ulna and radius of the latter 
(fig. 1). Under this type of restraint, the 
bird is immobile, leaving the operator’s 
hands free, and the brachial vein of the 
wing nearest the operator is well exposed 
and tensed, due to extension of the scapulo- 
humeral joint. Any feathers obscuring the 
brachial vein are plucked, and isopropyl 
alcohol is liberally swabbed on the site of 
venipuncture. 

With a firm controlled thrust, the needle, 
bevel side up, is inserted into the vein; the 
brachial vein is held loosely by subcutane- 


Fig. !—Photograph show- 
ing a simple type of re- 
straint used in drawing 


blood from a chicken. 


ous fascia, so sharp needles are necessary 
for this operation. Sufficient negative pres- 
sure is exerted in the syringe to draw the 
blood into it as quickly as possible with- 
out collapsing the vein. Brachial venipunc- 
ture does not seem to affect the bird 
and comparatively little resistance is en- 
countered. 

Immediately after the blood is drawn, 
the needle is removed from the syringe 
and, by gentle pressure on the plunger, the 
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blood is squeezed onto the inside of a col- 
lecting tube. For most studies, 5 ml. is 
routinely drawn. 


DISCUSSION 


The subcutaneous hemorrhage from a 
well-made venipuncture usually can be con- 
trolled by pressure with a small cotton 
pledget. If the area has not returned to 
normal in time for the next bleeding, the 
opposite side of the bird can be used. 

In this investigation, heparin, sodium 
citrate, and sodium oxalate solutions were 
tried as anticoagulants. When the latter 
two were prepared according to the Wint- 
robe method‘ and dried in collecting tubes, 
they were inefficient in preventing cellular 
clumping. Heparin in an isotonic solution, 
therefore, was used almost exclusively, 1 
part to 24 parts of blood. Heparin mixes 
poorly with blood,* and to overcome this 
difficulty, the tubes were inverted ten times 
immediately after the blood was placed in 
them. Since shaking increases thrombocyt- 
ic and leukocytic clumping,: this mixing 
procedure must be done gently. 

This method of drawing blood proved 
satisfactory in a study involving over 500 
birds. It was particularly efficient for one 
operator working alone. The technique was 
used for drawing blood from birds on the 
range, in poultry houses, and in the labora- 
tory. 
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Lymphomatosis Virus in Saliva and 
Feces of Chickens 

The virus of visceral lymphomatosis was 
found to be present in the saliva and feces 
of chickens when oral washings, fecal, and 
other extracts were inoculated into day- 
old chicks of a highly susceptible line. 

When the chicks were inoculated at 1 
day of age, the oral washings taken from 
them, at periods from 10 to 180 days of 
age, all contained infectious levels of the 


viruses of visceral lymphomatosis and of 
osteopetrosis. 

Similar tests on noninoculated chicks, in 
contact with those inoculated, showed the 
saliva to be highly infectious at 90 and 180 
days. 

In tests on 5 apparently normal hens, 2 
shed infectious levels of the virus in their 
saliva and feces. The infection in the 
chicks usually remains inapparent for a 
long period and may never result in overt 
disease.—B. R. Burmester in Poult. Sci. 
(Sept., 1956): 1089. 


Hemorrhagic Enteritis of Turkeys 

Hemorrhagic enteritis has been observed 
frequently in turkeys in the field since 
it was first reported in 1937, in Minnesota. 
It is distinct from the hemorrhagic syn- 
drome in chickens. 

This disease occurred at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in flocks of 
1,100 turkeys, first in November, 1955 
(lasting 21 days, with a mortality of 
1.6%); and again in January, 1957 (last- 
ing 21 days, with a mortality of 3.5%). 

An occasional bird was drowsy and 
showed bloody droppings, but the birds 
were usually found dead and, upon necrop- 
sy, showed little except anemia of the 
breast and thigh muscles, congestion of the 
mesenteric vessels, congestion and edema 
of the intestines (especially the duode- 
num), and a lumen full of sanguineous ma- 
terial. 

No parasitic, bacterial, or viral agents 
could be implicated. The cause is unknown. 
—Poult. Sci. (Nov., 1957): 1267. 


Furazolidone and Ornithosis—When 125 
young poults were inoculated with orni- 
thosis virus and immediately given an all- 
mash feed containing levels of 100 to 300 
Gm. of furazolidone per ton, for two weeks, 
it apparently had no prophylactic value 
against the disease.—D. E. Davis et al. in 
Avian Dis. (Feb., 1958): 117. 


Cooling Time and Toughness in Fryers. 
—The relative tenderness in chicken fryers 
is directly associated with the aging period 
between slaughter and freezing. Those held 
24 hours were the most tender, but for 10- 
week-old fryers, three to six hours of cool- 
ing time was sufficient.—Poult. Sci. (Jan., 
1958): 231. 
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A Suspected Case of "Hard Pad" 
Disease in a Dog 


BYUNG RYUL CHO, D.V.M. 
Seoul, Korea 


“Hard pad” disease of dogs, which was 
first described in England and is character- 
ized by a course similar to canine distem- 
per, has never been reported before in 
Korea, as far as we know. It is generally 
believed that canine distemper and hard 
pad disease of dogs are separate entities.*? 

The purpose of this paper is to describe 
a case which was highly suggestive of hard 
pad disease. 


CASE HISTORY AND CLINICAL FEATURES 


A mongrel female dog, 6 months old, had 
been sick more than 40 days. She was 
treated at a small animal clinic but became 
apathetic, lost her appetite, and had a high 
fever, diarrhea, and mucopurulent dis- 
charges from the eyes and nose. 


The patient could scarcely stand and 
showed a staggering gait when forced to 
walk. There was marked depression, ema- 
ciation, and anorexia. Her sleepiness was 
partly due to phenobarbital medication 
which had been used to relieve the severe 
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nervous disturbances. The pupils were 
dilated and there was no reflection. The 
left cornea was slightly cloudy in the cen- 
tral portion. The visible mucous membrane 
and conjunctivas were pale and anemic. 
There was a high rectal temperature (39.8 
C.), and mucopurulent discharges from the 
nose and eyes were profuse. 

Skin eruptions on the abdominal area 
and hyperkeratosis on all foot pads’? (fig. 
1) were noticed. Signs of severe diarrhea 
were also observed. 

Because of the pneumonic signs and the 
advanced condition of the case, further 
treatment was not given. 


POSTMORTEM OBSERVATIONS 


The principal lesions found at necropsy 
were: a small ulcer on the left cornea; 
pustular eruptions on the abdomen; and 
mucopurulent discharges from the nose 
and eyes. The liver was moderately ede- 
matous, swollen, and congested. Petechiae 
were present in the cortex of the kidneys. 


Fig. 1—Hyperkeratosis of 
the foot pad of a dog. 


The alimentary tract showed petechiae and 
slight inflammation. 

The lymph nodes, especially the abdom- 
inal nodes, were edematous. There were 
myocardial degeneration and excessive 
fluid in the pericardium. Bronchial pneu- 
monia was marked in the right lung. There 
was slight congestion of the meninges and 
brain proper. 

Histopathological Findings.—The micro- 
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scopic examination was mainly directed 
toward the detection of the specific inclu- 
sion bodies in the various tissues, such as 
urinary bladder, liver, ependyma, cere- 
brum, and cerebellum. No inclusion bodies 
were found in the preparations. 


DISCUSSION 


Since neither immunological tests nor 
virus identification were achieved in this 
study, nothing can be said with certainty 
as to the etiology. However, since there 
was a specific digital hyperkeratosis, with 
clinical signs similar to those of canine dis- 
temper, and as there were no specific in- 
clusion bodies which are suggestive of 
either canine distemper or infectious 
canine hepatitis, this may have been a case 
of hard pad disease. 
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Ocular Manifestations of Toxoplasmosis 
in Man.—Acquired toxoplasmosis may 
vary from a mild, one-day, febrile illness to 
a fatal, widespread disseminated infection. 
In adults, it is rarely recognized unless 
confirmed by serological tests. 

Congenital toxoplasmosis occurs when 
the pregnant woman acquires infection, 
usually inapparent, which is transmitted 
placentally to the fetus, often causing ir- 
reparable damage to the central nervous 
system. 

In man, the most important manifesta- 
tion is chorioretinopathy in the congenital 
form, and focal choroiditis in adults.— 
J.Am.M.A, (Jan. 18, 1958): 299. 


Agammeglobulinemia in Man.—Agam- 
maglobulinemia, a condition in which the 
patient suffers from repeated bacterial in- 
fection, occurs in three forms. They are: 
(1) congenital agammaglobulinemia which 
affects only males and, like hemophilia, is 
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transmitted from mother to son with half 
of the sons being affected; (2) acquired 
agammaglobulinemia which occurs in both 
men and women who seemed normal until 
they became adolescents or adults—there 
may be an inherited tendency toward this 
condition as in diabetes; and (3) tempo- 
rary agammaglobulinemia, which occurs 
in babies and may be the most common 
form. 

The gamma globulin in the blood of a 
newborn child is acquired from its mother 
and normally the child begins to make its 
own when 4 to 12 weeks old. However, 
if this is delayed, the child may suffer from 
severe bacterial infection unless given in- 
jections of gamma globulin——J.Am.M.A. 
(Feb. 1, 1958): 481. 


Female Hemophiliacs.—An unusual trans- 
mission of the hemophilic gene in a family 
in which only males had been previously 
affected is reported. When a woman carrier 
married her hemophilic first cousin, their 
three sons were normal but two of their 
three daughters suffered from hemophilia. 
Both affected women married men with no 
hemophiliac history and each couple had 
one daughter, both of whom had hemo- 
philia—Brit. Med. J. (Dec. 28, 1957): 
1528. 


Relaxin.—Relaxin, which was first dis- 
covered in the serum of pregnant rabbits 
in 1926, when it was found to relax the 
pubic symphysis when injected into virgin 
guinea pigs, has been prepared from an 
extract of the ovaries of pregnant sows 
and has also been isolated from rabbit 
placentas. Not only does it relax pelvic 
connective tissues but it increases the elas- 
ticity of the skin. It has been used in cases 
of scleroderma in man for periods up to 
30 months without undesirable side effects. 
—J.Am.M.A. (Jan. 25, 1958): 319. 


Quick Test for Albuminuria.—A new 
tablet test for albuminuria was found to 
be rapid, convenient, and accurate, except 
for trace amounts of albumin. One drop of 
urine is placed on the tablet followed, when 
it is absorbed, by two drops of tap water. 
In ten seconds, the color (yellow to deep 
blue) is compared with the provided chart 
which indicates the albumin content of the 
urine.—J.Am.M.A. (Nov. 9, 1957): 1277. 
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Statistics on Ailments of Cats 


ROBERT B. McCLELLAND, D.V.M., and 
FRANK E. McCLELLAND, D.V.M. 


Buffalo, New York 


A few weeks ago, a questionnaire from 
the American Animal Hospital Association 
inquiring about cats stimulated us to sur- 
vey our feline practice. In our practice, we 
handle about 5,000 animals per year, of 
which 700 (14%) are cats. The tabulation 
(table 1) covers 2,045 entries over a three- 
year period (Jan., 1955, to Nov., 1957), 
and the cases are classified into nine gen- 
eral divisions and further into more spe- 
cific subdivisions. The outcome of each case 
is also indicated. 

The results, as tabulated, contain a mi- 
nor element of error in both the “re- 
covered” and “died” columns. For ex- 
ample, when an animal is designated as 
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TABLE !—Number of Recoveries and Deaths in 


recovered, it usually means that it was well 
or greatly improved; but if there was a 
relapse, it may have died or have been 
euthanatized elsewhere without our knowl- 
edge. 

Conversely, the deaths include some ani- 
mals that would have recovered but were 
euthanatized because of lack of funds or 
lack of interest on the part of the owner 
(see trauma). However, it is our guess 
that the errors in the two columns approxi- 
mately balance each other. 

It is of interest that the conditions tabu- 
lated under the urogenital system were the 
most numerous (560). Castration of the 
male was the operation most frequently 
performed (195), with spaying (182) a 
close second. The subcutaneous abscess was 
the ailment most frequently treated (193). 
Since abscesses are usually the result of 
fight wounds and since castrations, both 
male and female, tend to reduce the inci- 
dence of fighting, it is significant that 
these three figures account for approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the total cases tabu- 


2,045 Cats Treated Over a Three-Year Period 


Ty Nature or location of the ailment Cases Recovered Died 


Nature or location of the ailment Cases Recovered Died 


1. Urogenital: 

Castration, female 181 
Castration, male 195 
Dystocia 21 
Pyometra 

Complications of pregnancy i4 
Cystitis and urine retention 

Chronic nephritis 15 


Total 


. Infectious: 
Panleukopenia 
Infectious anemia 
Pneumonitis 
Fever, ideopathic 
Central nervous disturbance 
Respiratory 


Pyothorax 
Total 


. Gastrointestinal: 
Digestive, miscellaneous 
Poisoning, known or suspected 
Impactions 
Pancreatitis 
J dice, infectious 
Fish-eaters syndrome 
Foreign body 


Total 


. Trauma: 
Injuries, general 
Fractures 
Luxations 
Diaphragmatic hernia 
Abscesses 
Osteomyelitis 


Total 


5. Skin: 
Dermatitis 
Cutaneous granuloma 
Labial granuloma 
Alopecia 
Pediculosis 
Otitis, parasitic 
Onychosis 


Total 


. Oral cavity: 
Foreign body 
Stomatitis 
Dentistry 


Total 


. Neoplasia: 
Types not classified 


Total 


. Heart and vessels: 
Acquired 
Congenital 


Total 


. Miscellaneous: 
Vaccination - panleukopenia 
Vaccination - pneumonitis 
Vaccination - rabies 
Onychectomy 
Osteogenesis imperfecta 
Unclassified 
Board 
Euthanasia - not treated 


Total 


? 
i 0 i8 18 0 
ee 4 5 4 1 
ae 3 12 12 0 
5 1 1 
20 26 26 0 
> 
560 502 58 162 158 4 
2 6 
143 100 43 8 7 1 
33 17 16 21 19 2 
211 200 ll 41 41 0 
21 20 1 
: 27 16 11 — 70 67 3 
34 31 3 
473 384 89 6 
3 
32 30 2 8 
5 2 3 : 
13 5 
2 0 2 
ee 2 2 0 36 
68 51 17 2 
61 48 13 
70 41 29 143 
- 7 0 
2 0 2 
193 188 5 
23 21 2 267 
356 305 $1 
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lated. Heavy traffic was the most serious 
hazard to cats in downtown Buffalo, acci- 
dents accounting for 140 entries or 7 per 
cent oi the total. 

Panleukopenia was the greatest single 
cause of death from an acute illness (43), 
and diseases of the urinary tract accounted 
for the largest number of deaths from 
chronic illness (nephritis 25, cystitis and 
retention 20). Malignant tumors, compara- 
tively rare in the cat (26 cases), had the 
highest percentage of mortality (69%). 

Statistically, the response to treatment 
of skin ailments looks good, but recovery 
was slow and recurrences were common 
although not fatal. 


Tetanus in a Cat.—A mature male cat 
died of tetanus, in Ceylon, three days after 
it was noticed to be stiff. There was a deep 
wound in one limb, pronounced reflex ex- 
citability, the pupils were contracted, and 
the nictitating membranes were prominent. 
Records were found of only 5 previous 
cases in cats. The cat has been estimated to 
be 2,400 times more resistant to tetanus 
than the horse.—Brit. Vet. J. (Feb., 1958): 
48. 


Mosquito Bite and _ Allergy.—Before 
showing a reaction to mosquito bites, rab- 
bits had to be sensitized by ten to 12 
previous bites. When experimentally bitten 
twice a day, the peak sensitivity occurred 
on the thirteenth day regardless of the 
species of mosquitoes used.—Sci. News 
Letter (March 8, 1958): 149. 


To Compare Hog Cholera Vaccination 
Methods.—The California Advisory Com- 
mittee on hog cholera is requesting a delay 
in the enforcement of a congressional bill 
to ban the use of live virus in hog cholera 
vaccination. They are asking the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Cali- 
fornia, to conduct a trial comparing the 
use of modified virus as against the live 
virus for the control of cholera in garbage- 
fed hogs.—California Farmer (March 15, 
1958): 279. 


An Iowa Embargo on Feeder Pigs.—A 
temporary ban has been placed on ship- 
ment of feeder pigs into Iowa because of 
increasing incidence of hog cholera and 
lung infection in pigs, chiefly from south- 
ern states. About 600,000 such pigs are im- 


ported annually. Fifty to 75 per cent of 
some groups of these pigs have died within 
a few days after arrival. 

The state requires that pigs be given 
anti-hog cholera serum and live virus vac- 
cine, either 30 days before shipment or 
immediately after arrival, and be accompa- 
nied by a health certificate from a veteri- 
narian at the point of origin. Many of 
these pigs have internal parasites which 
are found only in the deep south.—Nat. 
Hog Farmer (March, 1958): 30. 


Effect of Chlorinated Naphthalene 
on Poults 

Since chlorinated naphthalene was found 
to be a cause of hyperkeratosis in cattle, 
its possible toxic effect on poultry has been 
studied. 

Chlordane, a chlorinated hydrocarbon 
structurally similar to chlorinated naph- 
thalene, was reported, in 1954, to be toxic 
to poults, whereas lindane was nontoxic. 
Aldrin, a chlorinated naphthalene deriva- 
tive, when fed to turkeys at levels of 12.5 
and 25.0 p.p.m., caused mortalities of 15 
and 100 per cent, respectively. 

In recent trials with three chlorinated 
naphthalenes, a mixture of penta- and 
hexachloronaphthalenes (Halowax 1014) 
caused high mortality and depression in 
gain of poults while the more highly chlo- 
rinated octachloronaphthalene (Halowax 
1051) had no apparent adverse effect, pos- 
sibly because of its high melting point and 
low solubility —Poult. Sci. (Jan., 1958): 
185. 


Growth Under Different Environmental 
Conditions.—The comparision of 898 
American-born Japanese children, in Cal- 
ifornia, with similar children in Japan 
showed the former to be significantly 
taller, heavier, and more advanced in skele- 
tal development at every age from 6 to 19 
years for boys, and 6 to 14 years for girls. 
The difference was much greater than an- 
ticipated. This indicates a need for caution 
in interpreting relatively retarded growth 
under less favored conditions as basic 
genetic differences.—Science (March 7, 
1958): 515. 


A new world’s record price of $17,000 
was recently paid for a Polled Hereford 
female in Florida.—The Cattleman (Feb., 
1958): 70. 
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Tetany in Cattle on Winter Rations. Part |— 
A Clinical Report 


M. M. MERSHON, V.M.D., and F. D. CUSTER, D.V.M. 
Bel Air and Oakland, Maryland 


HYPOMAGNESEMIC TETANY has usually been 
reported either soon after pasturing cattle 
on young lush especially 
where green wheat, rye grass, or other 
cover crop is involved,*** or in cattle on 
pasture during the winter.***1 A few cases 
have been reported to be the result of un- 
balanced and magnesium-deficient rations 
or 

For ten years, beef cattle with signs of 
tetany have been observed in the Allegheny 
Plateau area of extreme western Maryland 
and also in adjacent areas of West Vir- 
ginia. With rare exceptions, tetany in this 
area is seen after pasture growth has 
stopped. The incidence steadily increases 
from January to an April peak, then rapid- 
ly declines after pasture reappears. Many 
cases develop during the first three weeks 
after parturition. Rarely, cows may be af- 
fected immediately before parturition or 
as late as five months after. Tetany has 
been diagnosed in a limited number of 
calves and nonlactating cows. No affected 
adult males or steers have been observed. 
The incidence increases with age and there 
is a tendency to recurrence in some indi- 
viduals. A few herds account for a high 
percentage of cases, but many small and 
scattered herds have suffered losses. 


TETANY SYNDROME 


Affected cows often display incoordina- 
tion progressing into paresis and coma. 
Some cows are alert and apparently normal 
but are unable to rise although they make 
repeated and valiant efforts. The rectal 
temperature, except when taken after 
struggling, is usually slightly low. At the 
onset, a cow may leave the herd and may 
show a stiff, high-stepping gait, muscular 
tremors, staring eyes, an “anxious” ex- 


Dr. Custer is a general practitioner in Oakland, Md. 
Dr. Mershon was associated with Dr. Custer during the 
1956 and 1957 tetany seasons and is now in charge of the 
Maryland Live Stock Sanitary Service Laboratory at Bel 
Air, Md. 

The authors thank Mr. Robert B. Johnson, associate pro- 
fessor of veterinary physiology, University of Maryland, 
for his work on the serum analyses and bibliography used 
in this article; also, Drs. A. L. Brueckner, G. J. Plumer, 
and D. G. Glotfelty, of the Maryland Live Stock Sanitary 
Service, for their assistance. 


pression, and variable inappetence. Evi- 
dence of poor vision, twitching ears, vio- 
lent blinking, grinding of the teeth, 
foaming at the mouth, bloat, and stagger- 
ing may be noticed. Cows showing signs 
of tension, fright, or irritability occasion- 
ally may attack attendants. 

The acuteness of the tetany syndrome 
may also vary widely. Cows have been ob- 
served to fall and die immediately after 
such normal activity as walking or eating; 
however, sudden attacks usually follow ex- 
citement or running. Cows with a high de- 
gree of irritability often fall in convul- 
sions or, if down, may be precipitated into 
convulsions by noise, movement, or prepa- 
rations for treatment. Tetany incidence ap- 
parently is not limited by breed but Aber- 
deen Angus cattle, which are less common 
in the area, are not represented by serum 
samples. When diagnosed in Aberdeen 
Angus cows, the course of tetany has 
tended to be more acute and more often 
fatal than in the average cow. 

Many cases may formerly have been mis- 
diagnosed as poisoning. The variability of 
the syndrome hampered efforts at diag- 
nosis, but eventually a pattern suggestive 
of grass tetany was perceived. In April, 
1955, serum samples from 9 cows with rep- 
resentative cases were analyzed* (table 1) 
using the Clark-Collip modification of the 
Kramer-Tisdall method for serum calcium 
determination, and the method of Denis, 
modified, for serum magnesium determina- 
tions.?° 

In the tetany season of 1955 there were 
42 cases, 15 of which required re-treat- 
ment. Only 26 cases and nine re-treatments 
were recorded in 1956; no serum samples 
were taken. In 1957, by the end of Febru- 
ary there had been 28 cases, 9 of them re- 
treated. The 1957 season totals were 107 
cases and 22 relapses. During March and 
April, 1957, case histories and serum sam- 
ples were collected from 11 cows with di- 
verse types of cases. The interval since 

*Determinations were made by Professor Robert B. John- 


son, of the Maryland Live Stock Sanitary Service Labora- 
tory, College Park. 
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TABLE |—Comparison of Serum Calcium, Calcium to 
Magnesium Ratios, and Magnesium Values in Cows, 


Serum Mg, 
Case - (mg./ 
No. History 100 mi.) ratio 100 ml.) 


+Comatose; re-treated 4.6 more than less than 
46.0-1.0 


two or three times. 
2 Mixed breed;* partu- 4.7 more than 
4.7-10 


rient paresis appearance. 

Excited, fell, con- 5.1 more than 

vulsed; created, 5.1-1.0 

fast recovery. 

Down, later re-treated; 5.2 more than less than 
finally recovered. 2-1, 1.0 
Nervous but on feet. 8-1. 0.8 
Staggering typically. 3-1. 1,1 
Very nervous, on feet. . 6-1. 0.8 
Typically nervous. J 6-1, 0.6 
Very nervous, on feet. 1-1, 0.4 


other cows were Herefords. 


calving and other details are summarized 
(table 2). 


TREATMENT 


Before the described condition had been 
differentiated from nonspecific poisoning, 
some recoveries were observed following 
oral administration of a proprietary rem- 
edy containing magnesium sulfate (Scarlet 
Drench**). Later it was discovered that 
intravenous infusion of one of the com- 
mercial solutions containing calcium, mag- 
nesium, and dextrose (D.c.M. Solution, Spe- 
cial Concentration**) was much more ef- 
fective. In 1957, severe cases usually were 
given, intravenously, 500 ml. of a solution 
containing calcium, magnesium, dextrose, 
and phosphate (Norcalciphos**). Part of a 
500-ml. dose of a similar, less concentrated 
preparation (Parcal**) was often used in- 
travenously in less acute cases. The re- 
maining solution was well distributed 
subcutaneously over several areas for 
slower absorption. To avoid excitement 
from additional restraint and to hasten ad- 
ministration, the milder solution was oc- 
casionally given by the intraperitoneal 
route to nervous, standing cows. A few 
cows treated while undergoing convulsions 
were given supplemental doses of chloral 
hydrate and magnesium sulfate solution 
(Mag-Choral relaxant**) to effect. 


PROGNOSIS 


Prognosis is based on the appearance of 
the animal a few minutes after treatment. 


**Scarlet Drench and Mag-Chloral relaxant are produced 
by Haver-Lockhart Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo.; D.C.M. 
solution, by Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Norcalciphos, by Norden Laboratories, Lincoln, Neb.; 
and Parcal, by Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


TABLE 2—Comparison of Serum Calcium, Calcium to 
Magnesium Ratios, and Serum Magnesium in Cows, 


in 1957 


Interval since 
| parturition 
Description 
./100 ml.) 
(mg./100 ml.) | 


. Agitated, unsteady, 
fell; alert. 
Periodic inappe- 
tence; weak; coma- 
tose. 

3 days Grinding teeth; 
staggering; flat. 
Unsteady, fell, 
struggled; weak. 
Down, treated be- 
fore; inappetence; 
reeling. 

Stiff, staggering; 
flat; re-treated. 
Convalsion; recov- 
ery; appeared 
normal. 

12 days Inappetence; nerv- 
ous; excited, fell. 
Inappetence; dazed; 
unsteady; died. 
10 days Bright, eating; 
posterior paresis. 
Re-treated; bloar; 
foul diarrhea. 


eo |Serum Mg. 


veo 
= 


4 wk. 


6 wk. 


4 mo. 


5 wk. 


2 mo. 


3 mo. 


1 wk. 


If the cow is then able to rise, recovery is 
usual. The chance of recovery decreases as 
the interval since onset, or the degree of 
motor irritation, increases. Cows which re- 
quired re-treatment after failure to rise in 
a few hours rarely recovered unless the 
improvement during initial treatment was 
marked. Relapses sometimes occurred in a 
few hours; in other cases, they were de- 
layed for several weeks. Although records 
are not available, it is estimated that 
roughly 80 per cent of the affected cows 
recovered with one treatment and about 
10 per cent ultimately died, usually follow- 
ing re-treatment or during a_ relapse. 
About 1 per cent of the cows failed to re- 
spond to any treatment. 


CASE HISTORIES 


The 20+ cows sampled were located on 15 
different farms. 

Case 10.—A Shorthorn cow, 8 years old, 
was seen apart from the herd and agi- 
tatedly lowing for her calf. When driven 
toward the nearby barn, she fell and was 
unable to rise. After half an hour, she 
was able to rise and enter the barn. When 
examined, she had been down for three 


tinformation on cases 1 to 9 is reported in table 1. 


| 
Z 
an 
3 10 4.2 more than ; 
42.0-1.0 
11 4.5 6.4-1.0 
4 
5 12 5.2 more than less than 
é 52.0-1.0 0.1 
7 13 5.5 9.2-1.0 0.6 
9 14 $5.7 19.0-1.0 0.3 
1s 6.0 4.6-1.0 1.3 
17 8.6 17.1-1.0 0.5 
18 8.6 12.2-1.0 0.7 - 
19 9.8 8.2-1.0 1.2 
20 9.1 5.3-1.0 1.7 q 
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hours; her temperature was 101.4 F. She 
got up with help 20 minutes after treat- 
ment. 

Case 11.—Periodic inappetence had been 
observed for two weeks in an Angus-Hol- 
stein cow, 8 years old. She had not eaten 
for 24 hours, was weak in the morning, 
and was down at noon. When seen at 5 
p.m., she lay doubled in a corner and was 
unable to stand up when urged. Her tem- 
perature was 100.3 F. and her urine 
showed +2 albumen. She responded slowly 
to treatment but was up four hours later. 

Case 12.—At 3:00 p.m. this 9-year-old 
Shorthorn was staggering, grinding her 
teeth, and foaming at the mouth. She was 
down at 5:30, flat on her side by 8:30. Her 
respiration was rapid and shallow, and the 
mandibular pulse was weak as treatment 
was begun. The pulse became strong after 
175 ml. of infusion, then weakened, and 
was indistinguishable after 250 ml. had 
been given. The cow got up ten minutes 
after receiving 500 ml. 

Case 13.—This 6-year-old Shorthorn 
walked unsteadily in the evening. The next 
morning she was down and her neck chain 
was tight around her neck, but she was 
able to rise when freed. When examined at 
4 p.m., she was down and quiet but had 
head and hip bruises from earlier strug- 
gles. Her pulse was initially strengthened 
but became very weak during infusion of 
the final 125 ml. of solution. She was not 
quite able to rise with help but she was on 
her feet the next morning. 

Case 14.—This Hereford, 10 years old, 
had been thin since parturition. She had 
been down and treated for tetany three 
days previously and had eaten progressive- 
ly less since then. She was able to rise and 
stagger around but had a weak pulse and a 
temperature of 101.2 F. Samples of her 
urine had a musty odor and a trace of al- 
bumen. The owner observed no response to 
treatment and later killed her. 

Case 15.—This Hereford had been walk- 
ing stiffly for three days, but seemed nor- 
mal otherwise. At 8:00 a.m. she staggered 
and was glassy-eyed; at 9:00 a.m. she was 
down on her side. When examined at 9:30, 
her temperature was 102.0 F. and yellow 
crusts were noticed around the reddened 
eyes. A nasal discharge was present. She 
made a poor response to treatment, was re- 
treated, and is believed to have died later. 

Case 16.—This 6-year-old Shorthorn was 
observed in tetanic convulsions. Within 30 


minutes she had spontaneously recovered 
and had walked to the barn. When seen, 
she was standing normally, eating hay. 
The owner had lost several cows after 
similar attacks over a period of years. 

Case 17.—The retained fetal membranes 
were removed from this 4-year-old Here- 
ford ten days before this attack. She had 
eaten less than normal for two days, and 
for several hours had been reeling slightly 
and making chewing movements. When 
caught for treatment, she went down and 
was unable to rise. She had an acetonuria 
of +1. The cow was able to stand five 
minutes after treatment. 

Case 18—Since calving two months 
previously, this 8-year-old Hereford had 
been losing weight. She had eaten poorly 
for ten days, and did not give enough milk 
to satisfy her calf. Her movements were 
unsteady and she appeared dazed. Her 
temperature was 101.2 F. Treatment and 
re-treatment were ineffectual. She died two 
months later, and fat necrosis was found 
in the renal area, The results of a necropsy 
of another cow with a similar history, later 
on the same farm, were grossly negative. 

Case 19.—This Hereford, 7 years old, 
had difficulty in rising. Before treatment, 
she was bright and ate and defecated nor- 
mally. She was able to rise on her forelegs, 
but her hindlegs were weak. Ten minutes 
after treatment she was able to rise and 
walk. 

Case 20.—On April 10, this cow calved 
and was treated for tetany. Four days 
later, she was apparently normal except 
for bloat that was relieved by tetany treat- 
ment. On the seventh day she was again 
bloated, had a malodorous diarrhea, and a 
temperature of 102.3 F, Tetany treatment, 
given after taking blood, again relieved 
the bloat and the cow was promptly sold. 


DISCUSSION 


These case histories are derived from 
notes submitted to the laboratory with the 
serum samples. Accordingly, they report 
deviations from the usual, but often fail 
to compare specific details. Also, some ob- 
servations, such as on urinalysis and on 
variations in pulse rate and respiratory 
rate, were not regularly made. The varia- 
tions in consistency of feces were not men- 
tioned. 

The mention of albuminuria in cows 11 
and 14 is of interest, in view of the state- 
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ment that albuminuria is regularly found 
in grass tetany but not in parturient 
paresis..7 In New Zealand, acetonemia 
often accompanies tetany,'* as.in cow 17. 
In contrast with the findings in cow 18, 
necropsies of other cows suspected of hav- 
ing tetany showed results which were uni- 
formly negative. The absence of specific 
lesions is reported in cows with tetany in 
England. Some of the exceptional signs in 
case 15 may possibly be related to lepto- 
spirosis then occurring on that farm. 

From the serum values found in 1955 
(table 1), it was concluded that tetany in- 
volves both hypomagnesemia and hypocal- 
cemia. These conclusions are confirmed by 
the 1957 observations except for the pres- 
ence of low normal® values for serum cal- 
cium in the last 4 cases listed. From ex- 
perience with parturient paresis, the 
assumption was made that the degree of 
hypocalcemia would be an index of the 
ability to stand. When an attempt was 
made to correlate increased motor irrita- 
tion and other nervous signs with de- 
creased serum magnesium values, some of 
the case histories agreed with these pat- 
terns, but others indicated a more complex 
relationship. Study of tables 1 and 2 in- 
dicates that the calcium to magnesium ra- 
tio may be a better explanation of clinical 
behavior. Quiet or paretic cows usually 
have low calcium to magnesium ratios. 
They tend to approach the 4.7 to 1.0 ratio 
between the low normal value for serum 
calcium, 8.5 mg./100 ml., and the low 
normal value for serum magnesium, 1.8 
mg./100 ml.* 

It should be recalled that calcium is 
known to be related to the irritability of 
muscle and nerve® and that, in the ab- 
sence of an adequate serum calcium level, 
the nervous system fails and paresis re- 
sults. It is known that excesses of magne- 
sium depress the central nervous system 
and have a peripheral curare-like effect,® 
an effect utilized in some intravenous an- 
esthetics. 

If hypocalcemia should exist in the pres- 
ence of normal serum magnesium levels, a 
relative excess of magnesium would ob- 
viously tend to cause narcosis and paresis 
such as is seen in typical parturient pare- 
sis. Tables 1 and 2 show the reverse condi- 
tion, that of a relative hypercalcemia. On 
this basis, it is logical to conclude that the 
nervous signs reported in the case histories 
are the result of the irritant effects of a 


relative excess of calcium, as is seen when 
the calcium to magnesium ratio is large. 
Tetany signs, however, also result from 
both relative and absolute hyperpotasse- 
mia,’ a condition seen in cases of wheat 
poisoning.” 

The similarity between “grass staggers,” 
“lactation tetany,” and wheat poisoning 
has been discussed. An excess of either 
potassium or magnesium in the blood 
stream will deplete the other, and calcium 
excretion is promoted by increased potas- 
sium." Although it has been stated that 
excess potassium intake does not lead 
to hypomagnesemia,’ these relationships 
strongly indicate the need for evaluation of 
the role of potassium in the condition de- 
scribed. 


SUMMARY 


1) Signs of tetany were observed in 
beef cattle on winter rations. 

2) Occurrence of the condition termi- 
nated when pasture became available. 

3) Concurrent hypocalcemia and hypo- 
magnesemia was indicated by serum anal- 
yses. 

4) In the absence of data on serum po- 


tassium levels, the nervous signs observed 
were interpreted as being the result of ex- 
cess serum calcium relative to serum mag- 
nesium levels. 

5) Treatment and prognosis are dis- 
cussed. 
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When 8 calves were starved from birth 
for five to ten days, the 4 which were in- 
jected with maternal serum withstood 
starvation and were raised without diffi- 
culty. Of the 4 that were given no serum, 
2 died.—Vet. Bull. (Feb., 1958): Item 520. 


Magnesium Deficiency and Tetany 
Hypomagnesemic tetany in dairy cows, 
as it occurs under ordinary farm condi- 
tions, is generally not caused by a lack of 
magnesium in the diet. It is a conditioned 
magnesium deficiency brought about by 
substances in the grass which render mag- 
nesium less absorbable or otherwise inter- 
fere with magnesium metabolism. 
Experiments, mainly with sheep, indi- 
eate that various inorganic substances, 
such as sulfur and phosphorus, contain 
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compounds the ingestion of which is fol- 
lowed by a transient but marked fall in 
the serum magnesium. 

Increasing the dietary magnesium is an 
effective method of combating hypomag- 
nesemic tetany.—F.. Ender et al. in Nord. 
Vet.-med., 9, (Dec., 1957): 916. 


Availability of Phosphorus for Swine 

Drylot feeding experiments with phos- 
phate materials fed to weanling pigs, at 
Purdue University, showed the phosphorus 
availability to be about equal in dicalcium 
phosphate, monocalcium phosphate, and 
phosphoric acid, followed by steamed bone 
meal and defluorinated phosphate, the poor- 
est source being soft phosphate in colloidal 
clay. By feeding the latter, the fluorine 
content of the femurs was increased 16 to 
30 times, and the ash content was reduced. 

Feeding a high level of soft phosphate 
resulted in pitting and decay of the molar 
teeth. 

In one experiment, using a_ practical 
corn-soybean oil meal ration, pigs fed 
steamed bone meal developed markedly 
more leg weaknesses than the dicalcium 
phosphate-fed controls but gains were 
similar. Adding 0.15 per cent in phospho- 
rus (either in dicalcium phosphate or 
phosphoric acid) to a corn-soybean oil 
meal ration resulted in a highly significant 
increase in weight gain and in feed ef- 
ficiency —J. Anim, Sci. (Feb., 1958): 78. 


Phosphorus in Alfalfa Hay—Feeding 
trials with sheep and steers showed that 
alfalfa hay produced on virgin sandy soil 
and containing only 0.1 per cent phos- 
phorus was unpalatable and resulted in 
poor gains. The value of the hay was im- 
proved by the addition of disodium phos- 
phate, Hay containing 0.15 per cent phos- 
phorus was much more palatable and was 
equal in feeding value to hay containing 
greater amounts.—J. Anim. Sci. (Feb., 
1958): 113. 


Parenteral Use of Iron for Anemia in 
Man.—While the oral administration of 
iron is effective and is the preferred treat- 
ment in man, an iron-dextran complex for 
intramuscular injection is indicated in the 
following conditions: (1) where the oral 
use of iron is contraindicated because of 
enteritis or active chronic ulcerative 
colitis; (2) where the maximal rate of 
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hemoglobin regeneration is needed, such 
as late in pregnancy; (3) in infants hav- 
ing iron deficiency anemia; (4) in case of 
massive hemorrhage where transfusions 
can not be given. (It is also indicated in 
other conditions of less consequence in 
animals.) 

Intramuscular administration of iron 
is poorly effective in immobile patients and 
those with chronic infections.—Proc. Mayo 
Clinic (Dec. 11, 1957): 705. 


Reduced Ration Benefits Swine Produc- 
tion.—A ten-year study with ten genera- 
tions of swine, a total of 1,705 animals, at 
Washington State College, revealed that 
those fed only 70 per cent as much as their 
full-fed kin were leaner, taller, produced 
more meat per pound of feed, and weaned 
more pigs than the fat hogs. However, the 
latter gained weight faster.—Successful 
Farm. (March, 1958): 10. 


Saponins and Bloat in Ruminants 

Saponins probably have more than one 
mode of action. The polysaccharide slime 
produced by ruminal microorganisms may 
contribute to formation of a stable froth. 
There is evidence that alfalfa saponins are 
utilized by certain rumen bacteria with 
production of acids, gas, and large amounts 
of slime. Thus, frothy bloat may be caused 
by an increase in production of bacterial 
polysaccharide slime. 

Bacterial action on soluble sugars in the 
plant material probably enhances the quan- 
tity as well as the character of the slime 
in the rumen. This may account for the 
control of bloat by the use of antibiotics. 
—Science (Feb. 14, 1958): 335. 


Parturient Paresis and Vitamin D 

An estimated 45,000 to 50,000 cases of 
parturient paresis occur in Sweden each 
year. To test its prophylactic effect, a sin- 
gle dose (6 million 1U.) of vitamins D, 
and D, plus dihydrotachysterol were given 
during the week before parturition to cows 
which had been affected one or several 
times. 

In the first trial, 8 of 28 cows treated in- 
tramuscularly (28.6%) developed parturi- 
ent paresis, compared with 4 of 23 (17.- 
4%) of the controls. When treated intra- 
venously, 8 of 31 cows (25.8%) and 10 of 
the 26 control cows (38.5%) were affected. 
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The difference was not considered sta- 
tistically significant. However, of the 31 
cows treated intravenously, 14 (45.1%) 
retained their fetal membranes compared 
with only 1 (3.8%) of the controls. The in- 
crease was attributed to an abortifacient 
effect when the drug was given intraven- 
ously.—G. Jonsson in Nord. Vet.-med. 
(Jan., 1958): 21. 


Copper Nutrition in Ruminants 

Copper deficiency of cattle and sheep in 
Australia and New Zealand occurs where 
the herbage is deficient in copper (4 
p.p.m.), but in western Europe, it occurs 
where the copper content is high by com- 
parison (24 p.p.m.). This indicates that 
other factors influence the absorption or 
storage of copper by the animal. The chief 
signs of copper deficiency are loss of condi- 
tion and a discolored coat, especially in 
young cattle, and “swayback” or neonatal 
ataxia in lambs. Anemia is not character- 
istic of the condition in Europe as it is in 
Australia. 

Molybdenum and copper are somewhat 
antagonistic; a moderate excess of molyb- 
denum results in scouring in cattle only 
when the copper level is low. This antago- 
nism does not explain the deficiency in 
animals in Britain since there is only 7 
p.p.m. of molybdenum, whereas in New 
Zealand 20 p.p.m. must be present to result 
in disorders even when there is only 10 
p.p.m. of copper. 

A third factor is inorganic sulfate which 
was found to be synergistic with molyb- 
denum in reducing copper stored in a 
sheep’s liver—also in reducing the quality 
of their wool. However, in Britain, the in- 
organic sulfate, as well as the copper and 
molybdenum contents of the herbage, is 
similar in areas where deficiency does and 
does not occur. The copper in British pas- 
tures may be present in the form of com- 
plexes which are not absorbed or, if ab- 
sorbed, can only be excreted. 

In experiments, most of the animals’ re- 
sponse was to the copper fraction which 
was extractable with water, largely in a 
complex form. In rats, 3 ng. of residual 
herbage copper per day was equivalent to 
10 or 15 yg. of inorganic copper. Some of 
the inorganic copper may combine with 
other food components and not be absorbed. 
This possibility requires more research.— 
Nutr. Rev. (March, 1958): 78. 
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This map of lowa (prepared in 1950) shows soil type areas (boundaries=curved lines) and the 
counties to which the greatest quantities of virulent erysipelas culture was released for use in vac- 
cinating swine in the first ten months of 1950. 


The map shows the marked correlation between the 
alkalinity of the soil and the prevalence of swine 
erysipelas. The number of tons of lime per acre re- 
quired by each soil region, in order to grow legumes 
readily, is as follows: region A (northwest corner) — 
none; B—O to 2 tons; C—O to 3 tons; D—2 to 4 
tons; E—3 to 4 tons; and F—3 to 6 tons per acre. 


The figure in each county shows the percentage of 
all culture used in the state which was assigned to 
veterinarians in that county.* Where no figure is 
shown, that county used only a fraction of | per cent. 
No culture was used in the seven counties showing a 
zero. Also shown is the marked lack of correlation be- 
tween the density of the swine population and the 
prevalence of erysipelas. The concentration of swine 
has always been as great in southeastern as in north- 
western lowa, yet one county (Sioux) bordering on 
South Dakota used as much vaccine as did 30 counties 


in the southeastern section. The seven counties using 
the most culture are contiguous (see border line 
around the group) and lie mostly in the north half of 
area B; the eighth ranking county (Shelby, 2.5%) 
is also in area B. 
For comparison, the percentage of virulent culture re- 
leased to each county during 1957 has also been com- 
puted.** Even though the practitioners now have a 
choice of more prophylactic agents, i.e., bacterin and 
avirulent live culture (see p. 365), the similarity 
between the figures in 1950 and 1957 is remarkable. 
The average percentage used in each county in each 
soil area is as follows (1957 data in parentheses): 
area A (parts of 3 counties)—3.67 (3.33); area B— 
2.26 (2.04); area C—1.08 (0.90); south area D— 
0.23 (0.28), east area D—0.95 (0.60); area E—O.45 
(1.07); and area F—0.47 (0.72). These data indicate 
a slight increase in 1957 for eastern areas E and F. 


*The percentage figures are merely indicative of the prevalence of erysipelas in swine since practitioners used 
various methods (vaccination with anti-swine erysipelas serum and culture, serum alone, or with anti-hog 
cholera serum) to control the disease. Also the amount of culture used varied widely with the practitioners’ 
views. Some urged their clients to vaccinate all baby pigs while a few (especially the author who had “‘burned 
his fingers’ with that method, in Plymouth County in 1944) advised withholding vaccination until the pigs 
were weaned unless the disease appeared before then. 
**We are indebted to Iowa's state veterinarians, Dr. H. — in 1950, and Dr. A. L. Sundberg in 1957, 
for these 
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Most of the qualified persons who have 
pondered the question believe that erysipe- 
las is a noneradicable disease. This belief 
is based on the frequency of the finding 
of the organism—Erysipelothrix rhusio- 
pathiae—apparently living as a saprophyte 
on fish, both fresh water and salt water 
varieties; in tonsillar and other tissues of 
apparently healthy animals, especially 
swine; and the supposition that it can live 
for long periods, if not permanently, in 
certain soils. 

Van Es* stated that in Europe, where 
erysipelas is common, and probably in 
parts of this country, “its microbic cause 
is to a high degree ubiquitous.” Also, that 
the organism exists as a “saprophyte in- 
habiting the soil, or wherever else nitro- 
genous substances are decomposing. Under 
favorable conditions (sandy soils, rich in 
lime and humus), the bacillus is capable of 
multiplying in the soil.” Also, “in Nebraska 
most outbreaks . . . are soil-borne.” 

Hagan states? that “In some parts of the 
corn belt (South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa), 
the disease has developed into one of the 
major problems of the industry as it has 
been for many years in continental Europe.” 

The quick-killing, septicemic form of 
swine erysipelas was recognized for the 
first time on this continent in the south- 
eastern corner of South Dakota, about 
1930. In the next decade, it was most pub- 
licized in eastern Nebraska. Since 1931, 
these areas and northwestern Iowa have 
comprised the nation’s leading enzootic 
area for the acute disease in swine. As 
shown on the map (fig. 1), 27 per cent of 
the erysipelas culture used in Iowa in 1950 
(22% in 1957) was used in seven north- 
western counties (7%) of the state. 

Legumes, which require a relatively al- 
kaline soil, grow most readily in the west- 
ern extremity of the “swine belt,” where 
erysipelas is “most enzootic.” However, 
this is only circumstantial evidence that 
the organism survives as a saprophyte in 
that soil. The Van Es statements, regard- 
ing multiplication of the organism in the 
soil, were based on investigations con- 


ducted in Europe. In the first such study 
we know of on this continent (p. 357), 
Ery. rhusiopathiae did not live long in 
samples of soil taken from pens where the 
disease occurred naturally, in Ontario, re- 
gardless of the alkalinity of the soil. 


How Ubiquitous Is the Erysipelas Bacillus? 
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While this finding does not mean the 
organism is not capable of surviving in 
other soils, it does indicate the need for 
similar tests in other areas. (Some authori- 
ties doubt that soil type affects the inci- 
dence of erysipelas in turkeys.) 


OBSERVATIONS ON SWINE ERYSIPELAS 


While practicing in Plymouth County, 
Iowa, from 1931 through 1951, the follow- 
ing peculiarities of the disease were ob- 
served. Acute erysipelas would appear in 
several herds in one neighborhood, almost 
as if it were contagious, and would recur 
in the same area for several years, but not 
regularly on the same farms. It would then 
disappear and occur in other communities. 
However, it apparently was not contagious 
since, in at least two instances, sows died 
of acute erysipelas, yet their young nurs- 
ing pigs remained healthy. 

As also reported from Germany,* the 
incidence in the area moved in four- to 
five-year cycles.: There were 40 herds with 
acute erysipelas in 1940, only 11 in 1942, 
44 in 1944, only 9 in 1947, then 68 in 1949. 
Also, vaccination failed to protect chiefly 
in the “peak” years. This indicated either 
a cyclic shift in the virulence of the organ- 
ism, the cyclic presence of some stress fac- 
tor, or a cyclic variation in acquired re- 
sistance from natural exposure. 

Many observers believe that stress fac- 
tors play an important role in the incidence 
of acute erysipelas. The disease often ap- 
pears in extremely hot weather (it has 
been misdiagnosed as “overheating,” see 
p. 364), or a day or two after swine have 
feasted on a carcass or on tankage, or after 
the first feeding of new corn. The latter 
may account for the often observed in- 
creased incidence of the disease in October. 

While these observations neither defi- 
nitely support nor refute the ubiquity of 
the organism, or its ability to live long in 
the soil, they do indicate that it must be 
present in the animals in order for them to 
react to stress so suddenly. 
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Histomoniasis in Turkeys 

Typical gross lesions were observed in the ceca, 
livers, spleens, kidneys, and lungs of turkeys ex- 
perimentally infected with Histomonas meleagridis. 

Microscopic lesions in which the parasite could 
be demonstrated were observed in the ceca, livers, 
kidneys, and spleens. The lesions were character- 
ized by hyperemia, hemorrhage, lymphocytic in- 
filtration, macrophages, the presence of multinu- 
cleated giant cells, necrosis and, usually, a serous 
exudate. This was a granulomatous type of inflam- 
mation, accompanied by necrosis. 

In the lungs, pancreas, and heart, there were 
areas of hyperemia and serocellular exudate, but 
parasites were not demonstrated. Lymphocytic in- 
filtration was observed in the lungs. 

The control birds remained healthy, and no 
gross or microscopic lesions were found at ne- 
cropsy.—[Thomas D. Malewitz, Russell A. Run- 
nells, and M. Lois Calhoun: The Pathology of Ex- 
perimentally Produced Histomoniasis in Turkeys. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 181-185.} 


Blood Pressure of the Turkey 


Measurements made by cannulation of the caro- 
tid arteries of unanesthetized Jersey Buff poults 
showed that there were no sex differences in the 
blood pressures of 6- to 7-week-old poults. Aver- 
ages were: systolic pressure, 193 + 3.6; diastolic 
pressure, 150 + 2.8; pulse pressure, 43 + 1.9; and 
heart rate, 306 + 4.8. 

Systolic and pulse pressures of 8- to 9-month-old 
adult turkeys were greater and heart rates less 
than in poults. The pulse pressure of the adult 
male (75) was significantly higher than that of the 
female (55), whereas the heart rate of the female 
(185) was significantly higher than that of the 
male (144). 

Turkey pressures, in general, were higher than 
those reported previously for the chicken, duck, 
and pigeon. The adult male pressure pattern ap- 
peared to reflect decreased distensibility, such as 
might be expected from aortic atheromatosis; the 
elevated pressures, in turn, may initiate spontane- 
ous aneurysms and ruptures of the atherosclerotic 
vessels, particularly in the male.——{Harold S. 
Weiss and Mary Sheahan: The Influence of Ma- 
turity and Sex on the Blood Pressure of the Tur- 
key. Am. J. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 209-211.} 


Growth of Newcastle Disease Virus 

Growth of Newcastle disease virus in tissue cul- 
ture was affected by changes in hydrogen ion con- 
centration and in the concentration of potassium, 
calcium, and magnesium ions. 


The maximal titer of Newcastle disease virus 
(Roakin strain) was obtained in cultures of chorio- 
allantoic membranes suspended in Tyrode's solu- 
tion at pH 9.5; the smallest yield was obtained at 


pH 2.7. High yields of virus were obtained when 
the pH range of Tyrode's solution was 6.7 to 7.6. 

The maximal titer of Newcastle disease virus 
was obtained from growth in chorioallantoic mem- 
branes incubated in Tyrode’s solution that con- 
tained 0.2 Gm. of CaCl, per liter. Greater concen- 
trations of CaCl, appeared to deter growth of virus 
in tissue culture. 

Potassium was found to be essential for growth 
of this virus in tissue cultures. Maximum yields of 
virus were obtained in membranes suspended in 
Tyrode’s solution that contained 0.4 Gm. of KCl 
per liter. Virus growth was inhibited in mem- 
branes incubated in Tyrode’s solutions that were 
deficient in potassium. This inhibiting effect could 
be overcome by addition of potassium to the solu- 
tion. Magnesium ions did not overcome the in- 
hibition of growth of virus in tissues suspended 
in Tyrode’s solution deficient in potassium and 
were detrimental to the production of virus in 
tissue culture when the magnesium exceeded the 
concentration normally found in Tyrode’s solution. 

Increasing the concentration of glucose in Ty- 
rode’s solution produced an inhibitory effect upon 
the growth of virus in tissues suspended in these 
solutions.—{F. Zuschek, R. P. Hanson, and C. A. 
Brandly: Factors Influencing the Growth of New- 
castle Disease Virus in Isolated Chorioallantoic 
Membranes. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 
191-195.} 


Lesions of Newcastle Disease 

Newcastle disease was induced in susceptible, 
5-week-old chickens by the intramuscular injection 
of California strain 11914 Newcastle disease virus. 
All inoculated chickens died of the disease or were 
killed within 96 hours. The signs of Newcastle 
disease in these birds were drowsiness, tremors, 
inability to maintain the posture of the head and, 
finally, paralysis and coma. The birds were unable 
to maintain their normal attitudes after the ap- 
pearance of the tremors. 

The predominant tissue change was an extensive 
hyperemia of the central nervous system, accom- 
panied by proliferation of the endothelial cells. 
Degenerative changes of the neurons, ranging from 
mild chromatolysis to frank necrosis, were found 
in all cases, primarily in the vestibular, reticular, 
and cerebellar nuclei, and in the Purkinje cells.— 
{D. ]. Sullivan: Lesions in the Cerebellum and in 
the Reticular and Vestibular Centers in Newcastle 
Disease. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 186- 
190.} 


Cytopathology of Infectious Canine 
Hepatitis 

Cytological changes are described as they occur 
in canine kidney cell cultures inoculated with in- 
fectious canine hepatitis virus. 

The first definite change was the appearance of 
intranuclear inclusion bodies, beginning at about 
23 hours after cells were exposed to virus. The 
number of cells containing inclusions increased 
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after this time. As the infection progressed, cells 
died and large gaps appeared in the cell sheet. 

Estimates of the rate of virus propagation were 
made by assay of fluids surrounding infected cells 
at intervals after cells were inoculated——{R. W. 
Leader: Cytopathology and Rate of Release of In- 
fectious Canine Hepatitis Virus Grown in Dog 
Kidney Cells. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 
152-158.} 


Canine Mastocytoma 

The literature revealed reports of 343 mast cell 
tumors of the skin of dogs and eight in other 
species, including man. In the collection studied, 
mastocytomas comprised 20 per cent of the pri- 
mary cutaneous canine tumors. The mastocytomas 
invaded locally, metastasized, and recurred follow- 
ing surgical excision, thus justifying the term 
“neoplasm” for this process. The mastocytomas had 
a tendency to become eroded, grew without de- 
marcation, and had a site preference for the ex- 
ternal genitalia (15%) and hindquarters (50%). 

The Boston Terrier exhibited a marked, and the 
Boxer a lesser, breed predisposition for this tumor. 
Males and females were affected with equal fre- 
quency. Most mastocytomas occurred in dogs over 
6 years of age. Of the tumors, 28 per cent were 
malignant, 17 per cent recurred between two 
weeks and one year, and 16 per cent metastasized 
to inguinal nodes, spleen, liver, and sublumbar 
nodes. Multiple occurrence was present in 21 per 
cent. In no instance did internal mastocytomas oc- 
cur in the absence of cutaneous tumors. 

Microscopically, the mastocytoma was charac- 
terized by a diffuse proliferation of freely situated 
round cells of uniform size and shape. With proper 
Stains, a varying number of metachromatic gran- 
ules were seen in their cytoplasm. Generally, 
rapidly growing mastocytomas, consisting of im- 
mature mast cells, contained only fine dustlike 
granules, while mature cells had an abundance of 
coarse granules.—{S. W. Nielsen and C. R. Cole: 
Canine Mastocytoma—A Report of One Hundred 
Cases. Am. J. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 417-432.} 


Serum Proteins of the Guinea Pig 

Guinea pig serum, when heated at 56 C. for 30 
minutes, and separated by paper electrophoresis in 
barbital buffer (pH 8.6, 0.05 ionic strength), 
shows decreases in the concentrations of albumin, 
beta and gamma globulins, and an increase in 
alpha globulin. When hemoglobin is added to 
fresh serum, the concentration of albumin de- 
creases, whereas increases in the alpha and beta 
globulins occur; the gamma globulin is unaffected. 
This phenomenon is accentuated when serum- 
hemoglobin mixtures are heated. 

Guinea pig hemoglobin appears to be a single 
entity having the mobility of alpha globulin. The 
increases in concentrations of alpha and beta 
globulins of the serum-hemoglobin mixtures do not 
coincide with the homogeneous electrophoretic 
mobility of hemoglobin alone and it appears that 


complexes are formed.—{G. T. Dimopoullos and 
O. N. Fellowes: The Effects of Heat and Hemo- 
globin on the Serum Proteins of the Guinea Pig. 
Am, J. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 230-232.} 
Cerebrospinal Fluid Pressure 

The cerebrospinal fluid pressures of dwarf beef 
cattle ranged from 268 to 700 mm. when measured 
at the atlanto-occipital articulation; from 140 to 
560 mm. when measured at the juncture of the 
last lumbar vertebra and the sacrum. In a group 
of normal beef and dairy cattle presumed to be 
free of dwarfism, no positive pressures could be 
obtained at the lumbosacral juncture. Of 53 beef 
calves in a herd in which dwarf carriers could have 
been present, 29 cattle exhibited positive pressures 
in the lumbar region. It does not appear, however, 
that animals carrying the dwarf gene can be de- 
tected by the measurement of cerebrospinal fluid 
pressure.—{E. J]. M. Fransen and F. N. Andrews: 
Cerebrospinal Fluid Pressures in Dwarf and Nor- 
mal Cattle. Am. J. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 336- 
337.} 


Cholesterol Levels in Normal 
and Dwarf Cattle 


The blood plasma cholesterol levels of normal 
nonpregnant female and castrated male beef cattle 
averaged 102.5 + 2.0 mg./100 ml., in comparison 
with 81.1 + 3.6 for male and female dwarf beef 
cattle. The difference was significant. The choles- 
terol levels were higher in dwarf bulls than in 
dwarf females. There were no significant seasonal 
differences; however, following a severe cold spell 
there was some reduction in blood cholesterol 
levels of both normal and dwarf cattle—{jJ. M. 
Fransen and F, N. Andrews: Blood Plasma Choles- 
terol Levels in Normal and Dwarf Beef Cattle. 
Am, J. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 332-335.} 


Influence of Season on Cholesterol in Ewes 

Over a two-year period, observations were made 
on the blood cholesterol levels of sexually mature 
ewes under a normal fluctuating environment and 
under partial environmental control. There were 
no significant seasonal differences in ewes in a 
normal environment. The alteration of day length, 
or artificial cooling during the summer months, 
had no influence on blood cholesterol levels, and 
there were no significant differences in pregnant 
and nonpregnant ewes.—{T. M. Means and F. N. 
Andrews: The Influence of Season on Blood Plasma 
Cholesterol in the Ewe. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 
1958); 295-298.} 


Sulfaquinoxaline and Rabbit Mortality 

The effects of feeding 0.025 per cent sulfa- 
quinoxaline were studied on 20 white New Zea- 
land does and 367 young. The drug had no effect 
on total enteritis mortality, but it did reduce the 
hemorrhagic type of enteritis by 70 per cent. 
Deaths due to primary pneumonia were elimi- 
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nated, and the number of Pasteurella multocida 
isolations were reduced by 70 per cent. Nest-box 
mortality remained unchanged. No toxic effects 
were noticed during the test, and the sulfaquinoxa- 
line ration was palatable—{Karl W. Hagen: The 
Effects of Continuous Sulfaquinoxaline Feeding on 
Rabbit Mortality. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan. 
1958): 494-496.} 


| BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Veterinary Anesthesia 

The fourth edition of this book covers the use 
of anesthetics, local and general, in most of the 
domestic animals encountered in practice. New 
advances in the field of human anesthesia, such 
as have occurred in the last few years, generally 
have an effect in the field of veterinary anesthesia. 
The author has included in this book information 
on new sedative and analgesic drugs as well 
as new ultra-short acting barbiturates. Chapters on 
inhalation anesthetics offer additional information 
on the closed-type of inhalation anesthesia in the 


The chapter on curare and drugs with curare- 
like action is certainly valuable reference informa- 
tion for any veterinarian attempting this type of 
anesthesia. 

The veterinarian performing either minor or 
major surgery could well afford to add this infor- 
mative book on anesthesia to his or her medical 
library.—[Veterinary Anaesthesia. By John G. 
Wright. 4th ed. 317 pages. Williams & Wilkins 
Co., Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 2, Md. 1957. Price 
$6.75.}—P. J. MEGINNIS. 


Handbook of Histology 

This handbook was prepared to simplify the 
recognition of sections of tissues and organs by 
students of microscopic anatomy. It is organized 
in outline form and contains several summary 
charts and uncomplicated line diagrams. 

The first three editions were widely adopted in 
histology courses given in zoology departments 
and medical schools. The fourth edition has been 
thoroughly revised and appreciably expanded. New 
material on the reticuloendothelial system, the in- 
terpretation of sections by visualizing in the third 
dimension, and several other subjects have been 
introduced. The glossary has been expanded and 
made self-pronouncing. 

Although most of the information is applicable 
to mammals in general, there are a few areas 
which apply specifically to primates. Specializa- 
tions found in domestic animals are not included. 

Only the salient features of tissues and organs 
are presented. Controversial theories are passed 
over lightly or omitted entirely, presumably but 
not necessarily to the advantage of the busy stu- 
dent. Features essential to differential diagnosis are 
emphasized in italics. 

The handbook should be helpful to students 
provided it is used for the purpose intended by the 


author: that of supplementing rather than sup- 
planting a classical histology text. In the re- 
viewer's experience, some students in an effort to 
avoid unnecessary reading have used this hand- 
book to their ultimate disadvantage, mistaking a 
mastery of thumb rules for true understanding. 
This possible disadvantage, however, is not the 
fault of the handbook, which does not purport to 
be a complete text. On the whole, it is a well pre- 
pared, worthwhile aid.—{Handbook of Histology. 
By Karl A. Stiles. 4th ed. 240 pages; 10 summary 
tables; 8 pages of line diagrams. Blakiston Co., 
1021 Walnut St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 1956. Price 
$3.00.}—A. H. SAFANIE. 


Microtechniques of Clinical Chemistry 

Research workers concerned with the effect of 
diseases or drugs on the human organism or on 
small laboratory animals will find this book of 
value. It contains chapters on principles commonly 
used in microchemistry, units of measurement used 
in microanalysis, measuring and weighing samples, 
and an extensive section on methodology. The ap- 
pendix contains information on density, surface ten- 
sion, normal values, evaluating test data, absorp- 
tion spectrophotometry, and chelate compounds.— 
{Microtechniques of Clinical Chemistry for the 
Routine Laboratory. By Samuel Natelson. 484 
pages; illustrated. Charles C Thomas, 301-327 E. 
Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill, 1957. Price 
$11.00.} 


Uses of Epidemiology 

Written primarily for students of clinical and 
preventive medicine and for laboratory workers 
and clinicians, this book discusses epidemiology as 
it relates to public health, including the work of 
the health services, identification of syndromes, 
and the search for causes of epidemics.—{Uses of 
Epidemiology. By J]. N. Morris. 135 pages. Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Co., Mount Royal and Guilford 
Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. 1957. Price $4.00.} 


Literature of Agricultural Research 

This bibliography includes sections on agricul- 
ture in general, plant sciences, animal sciences 
(including a section on veterinary medicine), 
physical sciences, food and nutrition, and social 
sciences as they pertain to agriculture—{Litera- 
ture of Agricultural Research. By J. Richard 
Blanchard and Harald Ostvold. 231 pages. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1958. 
Price $5.00.} 


The Springer Spaniel for Show and Field 

In addition to chapters on general care, feeding, 
house training, and history of the Springer Spaniel, 
this book gives the new official standards for this 
breed and discusses training for both the show 
ring and hunting—{The Springer Spaniel for 
Show and Field. By Maxwell Riddle. 80 pages; 
155 illustrations. Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago 16, lll. 1957. Price $4.00.} 
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THE NEWS 


Third World Congress on Fertility and 
Sterility Scheduled for 1959 


The Third World Congress of Fertility and 
Sterility, sponsored by the International Fer- 
tility Association, will be held in Amsterdam, 
Holland, June 7-13, 1959. 

The section programs will include reports on 
various aspects of male and female sterility, 
basic research, animal reproduction, and 
psychosexual problems. Priority will be given 
to original reports on embryonic death, hor- 
monal factor, techniques for study of endocrine 
functions, biochemistry of spermatogenesis, 
and psychosexual problems in sterility. 

Titles for papers should be sent not later 
than June, 1958, to both Dr. Alfonso Alvarez- 
Bravo, Avenida Horacio 1506, Mexico City 5, 
D. F., and Prof. Dr. B. S. ten Berge, Aca- 
demisch Ziekenhuis, Holland. Official lan- 
guages, with simultaneous translation, will be 
English, French, German, and Spanish. 

For further information and _ registration, 
apply to Dr. L. I. Swaab, Sint Agnietenstraat 
4, Amsterdam, Holland. 


Examination — American College of 
Veterinary Pathologists 

Applications now may be submitted for the 
1958 examination of the American College of 
Veterinary Pathologists. These applications 
must be in the hands of the secretary-treasurer 
by July 20, 1958, in order to be considered by 
the council of this organization which meets 
during the AVMA meeting in Philadelphia. It 
is expected that the examination will be given 
on Nov. 28, 1958, in Chicago. 

To meet the prerequisites for this examina- 
tion, a candidate must: 

a) Have satisfactory moral and ethical standing 
in the profession ; 

b) Be a graduate of a veterinary school recog- 
nized by the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation ; 

c) Be a member in good standing of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association ; 

d) Have qualified at some time to practice vet- 
erinary medicine either by successfully completing 
the national or any state board examination; 

e) Have completed at least five calendar years 
of professional experience, exclusive of reasonable 
vacation periods, subsequent to graduation from 
veterinary school, at least two years of which 
shall be supervised training in pathology accepta- 
ble to the council. At least one of the additional 
three years of professional experience shall be in 


teaching, research or practice of veterinary pa- 
thology ; 

f) Submit to the council a detailed statement of 
his qualifications, including references of any pub- 
lications, and other evidences of his professional 
experience and competence. 

Further details and application forms may 
be secured by writing to: T. C. Jones, D.V.M., 
Secretary-Treasurer, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 


Current Officers of Association of State 
Public Health Veterinarians 

The new officers of the Association of State 
Public Health Veterinarians are: Dr. Ernest J. 
Witte, Pennsylvania Department of Health, 
Harrisburg, president; Dr. E. R. Price, Mis- 
souri Division of Health, Jefferson City, vice 
president; Dr. Oscar Sussman, New Jersey 
State Department of Health, Trenton, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Dr. R. L. Hectorne, Kentucky 
Department -of Health, Louisville, and Dr. 
S. L. Hengricks, Iowa State Department of 
Health, Des Moines, executive committee 
members. 

s/Oscar SussMAN, D.V.M., Secretary-Treasurer. 


Course in Epidemiology and Control of 
Food-Borne Diseases 


A multi-discipline course in epidemiology and 
control of food-borne diseases will be offered 
at the Communicable Disease Center, Public 
Health Service, Atlanta, Ga., May 19-23, 1958. 

Designed to provide public health workers 
with tools for preventing and controlling food- 
borne diseases, the course is offered for physi- 
cians, veterinarians, nutritionists, laboratory 
workers, and other members of the public 
health team. 

Preference will be given to persons whose 
professional tasks involve the application of 
epidemiological techniques in this field, and 
registrants will be expected to attend all ses- 
sions. 

Further information and application forms 
may be obtained from: Chief, Communicable 
Disease Center, Public Health Service, 50 
Seventh St., N.E., Atlanta 23, Ga. Attention: 
Chief Training Branch. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Alabama 
Alabama Annual Meeting.—The fifty-first 


annual meeting of the Alabama Veterinary 
Medical Association was held March 16-18, 
1958, at the Stafford Hotel in Tuscaloosa. Drs. 
R. O. Moore, Jr., and J. T. Phifer were chair- 
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man and co-chairmen of the local committee. 

A panel on large animal medicine was mod- 
erated by Dr. F. G. Schell, professor, large 
animal surgery, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
with Drs. H. F. Findley, L. E. Irby, and J. L. 
Wesley, all Alabama practitioners, participating. 

Other subjects dealing with the treatment of 
large animals were presented by Dr. W. J. 
Gibbons, professor, medicine and _ infectious 
diseases at the Institute, who discussed cattle 
diseases; Dr. Jacques Jenny, head, large and 
small animal clinics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke on orthopedics of large animals; 
and Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, Washington, 
D. C., outlined the veterinarian’s responsibility 
to the livestock producer. 

The brucellosis program in Alabama was 
discussed by Dr. R. N. Lauderdale, ARS, 
Montgomery. 

Dr. G. V. Kenmore, practitioner of Mont- 
gomery, moderated a panel on small animal 
medicine, with Drs. J. L. Chambers, C. L. 
Holloway, W. W. Kent, W. P. Monroe, C. B. 
Phillips, and R. A. Kirby, all Alabama practi- 
tioners, participating. 

Dr. C. E. DeCamp, Pitman-Moore Company, 
Indianapolis, spoke on “Cats in Your Practice,” 
and “Care of the Older Dog.” 

Hospital management and _ surgical tech- 
niques were discussed by Dr. G. M. Young, 
small animal practitioner of Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Mr. W. C. Sugg, of the Upjohn Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., talked about the relationship of 
the pharmacist and the veterinarian. 

Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., assistant executive 
secretary of the AVMA, told how the public 
relations activities of the AVMA and the local 
associations are coordinated. 

On the evening of March 17, the members 
and their wives attended a smorgasbord dinner, 
followed by entertainment and dancing. 


California 


Southern California V.M.A. Meeting.—The 
regular meeting of the Southern California 
V.M.A. was held on March 19, 1958, at the 
Rodger Young Auditorium in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Everett A. Hart, attorney and trust offi- 
cer of the Title Insurance and Trust Co., Los 
Angeles, spoke on “Tax Savings Through 
Estate Planning.’”’ Many requests had been re- 
ceived by the program committee for this type 
of talk, and the committee felt fortunate to 
obtain Mr. Hart for this dinner meeting. 


Colorado 


Nineteenth Annual Conference.—The nine- 
teenth annual conterence for veterinarians was 
held at the College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, on 
Feb. 17-19, 1958. 

Out-of-state speakers and their subjects 
were: Drs. M. G. Fincher—Mastitis Control; 


Dairy Cattle Disease Problems; George W. 
Mather—Canine Leptospirosis; Poisoning in 
Small Animals; Hadleigh L. Marsh, Feedlot 
Diseases of Cattle; Swine Disease; Blaine Mc- 
Gowan—Polyarthritis in Lambs; Epididymitis 
of Rams; W. V. Dakin—Progress and Effi- 
ciency of Thoroughbred Breeding. 

A clinicopathological panel on case reports 
from the university small animal clinic was 
moderated by Dr. W. B. Lumb; participating 
in the panel were Drs. Maxine Benjamin, 
Homer Brown, Lee Phillips, Francis T. Cand- 
lin. 

Dr. Ben Shambaugh, state veterinarian, dis- 
cussed livestock disease control in Colorado. 

Among the speakers from the College of 
Veterinary Medicine at Colorado State Uni- 
versity were: Drs. W. D. Carlson, H. J. Hill, 
Rue Jensen, Jean Flint, A. F. Alexander, R. H. 
Udall, John R. Collier. Their subjects covered 
laboratory diagnostic techniques, interpretation 
of radiographs of large and small animals, large 
and small animal electrocardiograms and pho- 
nocardiograms, and various diseases in swine, 
cattle, and sheep. 

Surgical demonstrations were presented as 
follows: Celiotomy in the Horse by Dr. W. 
Aanes; Cesarean or Urethral Calculi Correction 
by Dr. James T. Ingram; Rumenotomy by Dr. 
S. W. Dawley; and Thoracic Surgery by Dr. 
W. V. Lumb. 

At the banquet and dance on February 18, 
Dr. Vyrle D. Stauffer, of Arvada, was the 
speaker, substituting for Dr. R. E. Rebrassier, 
AVMA president-elect, who was ill. 

Dean Rue Jensen presented a plaque from 
the Colorado V.M.A. to Mr. G. Norman 
Winder of Craig and Denver, Colo., in recog- 
nition of his contributions to the veterinary 
profession. 


District of Columbia 


Second Quarterly Meeting.—The District of 
Columbia V.M.A. held its second quarterly 
meeting in mid-March in the Dart Auditorium 
of the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center. About 90 
members and their guests were present. 

Following a short business meeting, Dr. W. 
W. Armistead, president of the AVMA, de- 
livered an address on the future of the veteri- 
nary profession. 

I, Gay, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Illinois 

Eastern Illinois Meeting—The regularly 
scheduled meeting of the Eastern Illinois Vet- 
erinary Medical Association was held at the 
Hotel Tilden Hall, Champaign, on March 6, 
1958. 

Dr. D. R. Lingard, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Illinois, spoke on 
pleuropneumonia in swine and Dr. A. B. 
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Hoerlein, also of the University of Illinois, 
discussed virus pneumonia in pigs. 
s/A. G. ScHILter, Secretary-Treasurer. 
eee 

Chicago V.M.A. Meeting.—The March meet- 
ing of the Chicago V.M.A. was held on March 
11, 1958, at the LaSalle Hotel. 

Dr. Robert Knowles, of Miami, Fla., well- 
known veterinary practitioner, presented an 
illustrated talk entitled “Professional Parfait, 
or Tricks of the Trade.” 


Kansas 

Symposium on Rabies.—An interprofessional 
symposium on rabies will be held on April 18, 
1958, at the School of Medicine, University of 
Kansas, Kansas City, Kan. Both physicians 
and veterinarians will participate as speakers. 

The veterinarians on the program are Dr. 
Donald J. Dean, Albany, N.Y.; Robert J. 
Kissling, Montgomery, Ala.; Charles C. Rife, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James H. Steele, Atlanta, Ga., 
and Ernest S. Tierkel, Atlanta, Ga. 

eee 

Kansas City V.M.A. Meeting.—The Kansas 
City Veterinary Medical Association held their 
regular monthly meeting on March 20, 1958, in 
the Hotel President, Kansas City. A discussion 
was conducted on the integration into the pro- 
fession of the summer veterinary student em- 
ployee and the new veterinary graduate. 

Participating in the discussion were Drs. 
Tom Engle, Parkville, Mo.; James K. Farrell, 
Boonville, Mo.; John S. Haley, Topeka, Kan.; 
Merle L. Hendrikson, Emporia, Kan., William 
L. Schondelmeyer, Independence, Mo. Dr. Jack 
Knowles, a practitioner of Miami, Fla., the 
guest speaker, participated in the discussion. 

The deans of the veterinary medical schools 
of Kansas State College and the University of 
Missouri, together with veterinary medical 
upper classmen, were invited to attend. 

eee 

Dr. and Mrs. Earl N. Moore, on a Kansas State Col- 
lege Mission to India, ride through the jungles on 
elephants. Mrs. Moore is shown here atop, according 
to Mrs. Moore, a “lovely” elephant. 
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1958 Officers of the Women's Auxiliary to 
_ the Michiana V.M.A. 


Left to right—Mrs. George Freier, Benton Harbor, 

Mich., vice-president; Mrs. L. G. Ramsey, LaPorte, 

Ind., president; Mrs. Klaus Friedburg, Three Oaks, 

Mich., secretary (seated); and Mrs. A. C. Dufour, 
Elkhart, Ind., treasurer. 


Nevada 

Nevada State V. M. A. Annual Meeting.— 
The Nevada State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at the Holiday 
Hotel in Reno, Feb. 27 to March 1, 1958. 

Dr. R. M. Cello, University of California, 
and Dr. M. H. Schaffner, Santa Rosa, Calif., 
presented timely talks on small animal medi- 
cine and surgery. 

Dr. J. A. Howarth, University of California, 
discussed methods of increasing reproductive 
efficiency in commercial beef herds, and pre- 
sented a paper on leptospirosis. 

Dr. J. D. Wheat, University of California, 
gave an illustrated review of the means of di- 
agnosis of the many lamenesses of the horse, 
which was enthusiastically received by those in 
attendance. 

Dr. Kenneth L. Kuttler, University of 
Nevada, reviewed the research activities being 
conducted in veterinary science at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada. 

Dr. John L. O’Harra, Nevada Department 
of Agriculture, detailed experimental findings 
in studies of injecting copper glycinate subcu- 
taneously into cattle to combat molybdenum 


poisoning. 
Dr. W. F. Fisher, Nevada Department of 
Agriculture, discussed the disease regulatory 


program in effect in the State of Nevada. 

Dr. E. E. Maas, ARS, reported on the prog- 
ress of the brucellosis-eradication campaign in 
the state. 

In business session at the close of the meet- 
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ing, Dr. F. N. Neville, Winnemucca, turned 
the gavel over to the newly elected president, 
Dr. M. L. Houston, of Yerington. Other offi- 
cers elected for the coming year were Drs. F. 
Robert Etor, Las Vegas, vice-president; John 
L. O’Harra, Reno, secretary-treasurer; W. F. 
Fisher, Reno, delegate to the AVMA House 
of Representatives. 

It was voted to hold the 1959 meeting in Las 
Vegas. 

s/Joun L. O’Harra, Secretary-Treasurer. 
eee 

Women’s Auxiliary Meeting—The Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Nevada V.M.A. held its annual 
meeting on Feb. 28, 1958, at the Mapes Hotel 
in Reno. 

The new officers elected for the coming year 
were Mrs. M. L. Houston, Yerington, presi- 
dent; Mrs. F. Robert Stor, Las Vegas, vice- 
president; Mrs. John L. O’Harra, Reno, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. W. F. Fisher, Reno, delegate to 
the house of representatives of the AVMA 
Women’s Auxiliary. 

Members of the Auxiliary and their husbands 
attended a banquet in the evening, which was 
followed by dancing. 


New Jersey 


New Officers of New Jersey V.M.A.—The 
New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, at 
their meeting on Feb. 12-13, 1958 (see March 
15 JOURNAL for report of meeting), elected 
the following officers: Drs. O. Sussman, 
Princeton, president; M. S. Arlein, Maplewood, 
president-elect; R. L. Ticehurst, Red Bank, 
vice-president; J. R. McCoy, New Brunswick, 
secretary; A. F. North, Somerville, treasurer. 

The members of the executive committee for 
the current year are Drs. O. K. Fox, Moores- 
town; C. Moon, Yardville; J. R. Porteus, Tren- 
ton; J. W. Rich, Kearny; C. L. Schenholm, 
Flemington; R. R. Shomer, Teaneck; M. L. 
Ziskind, Secaucus. 

s/J. R. Porteus, Member Executive Committee. 


Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia Veterinary Association——Mem- 
bers of the Nova Scotia V.A. attended a short 
course on basic radiation monitoring at the 
Civil Defense headquarters on Feb. 21, 1958. 
Attending were: Drs. K. R. Ainslie, Halifax; 
A. R. Mitton, Dartmouth; R. W. Kennedy, 
Sydney River; K. W. Trenholm, Kentville; J. 
O'Neil, Halifax; and L. J. Dolan, A. R. Ross, 
E. E. I. Hancock, A. R. Main, H. Van Zwol, 
all of Truro. 


New York 

Dr. Mohler’s Work Honored.—A 
plaque (see cut) of Dr. John R. Mohler com- 
memorates his contribution to, and his ad- 


bronze 


~ 


Dr. John R. Mohler (1875-1953) 


ministration of, research and animal disease 
control in the U.S.D.A. The plaque hangs in 
the entry foyer of Laboratory 101 of the Plum 
Disease Laboratory on Long 


Island Animal 


Island. 


Ontario 

Central Canada V.A. Meeting.—The fifty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Central Canada 
Veterinary Association was held March 21-22, 
at the Hotel Manitonna in Brockville. 

Speakers on the large animal section of the 
program were Dr. T. W. Carvell, who dis- 
cussed the control and treatment of mastitis 
from a practitioner’s standpoint; Dr. W. A. 
Moynihan, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
told of Canada’s brucellosis-eradication pro- 
gram; Dr. A. S. Greig, of the Animal Diseases 
Research Institute, Hull, Que., spoke on the 
mucosal disease complex in cattle; and large 
animal surgery was demonstrated by Dr. F. J. 
Milne, of the Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph. 

In the small animal field, “New Conceptions 
of Canine Distemper Immunization” was the 
title of a talk by Dr. R. V. Johnston, of the 
Pitman-Moore Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Dr. R. M. Armitage, Shawville, Que., spoke on 
“Rabies as Viewed in the Field;” and Dr. 
Claude Kealey, of Ottawa, discussed urinary 
tract infections in small animals. 

A banquet, held on the evening of March 22, 
was attended by members and their wives. 

s/C. K. HerHerincron, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


Bucks-Montgomery V.M.A. Meeting.—A 
regular meeting of the Bucks-Montgomery 
Veterinary Medical Association was held 
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March 12, 1958, in the Moose Lodge at Doyles- 
town. 

Dr. John D. Beck, chief of staff of the Speyer 
Hospital in New York City, spoke on “The 
Problems in the Management of a Small Ani- 
mal Hospital.” 

s/M. J. Devster, Secretary. 


South Carolina 


Twin Carolinas V.M.A. Officers—The new 
officers of the Twin Carolinas Veterinary 
Medical Association are Drs. D. M. Bedell, 
Bennettsville, S. Car., president; H. W. Arm- 
strong, Monroe, N. Car., vice-president; J. E. 
Currie, Southern Pines, N. Car., secretary. The 
directors of the association are Drs. R. E. 
Gandy, Rockingham, N. Car.; G. J. Lawhorn, 
Jr., Hartsville, S. Car.; R. G. Knight, Fayette- 
ville, N. Car. 

The meeting date of the assaciation has been 
changed to the third Friday of each month at 
the Orange Bowl restaurant, Rockingham, N. 
Car., at 7:30 p.m. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


Interested persons can obtain information about 
applications, fees, deadlines for filing applications, 
and exact time and place of examinations of the 
respective boards by writing to the persons whose 
names and addresses are given below. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—June and November, 1958 (usually 
end of the second week) ; Vancouver. G. L. Stovell, 
British Columbia V. y Association, 3187 West 
43rd Ave., Vancouver 13, secretary. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—June 26, 1958, Department 
of Occupations and Professions, 1740 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. A. F. McEwan, secretary, 1740 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


FLORIDA—June 16-17-18, 1958, Biscayne Terrace Hotel, 
Miami. Dr. E. L. Matthews, secretary, Box 141, Palatka, 
Fla. 


INDIANA—July 8-9, 1958, House of Representatives, 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind. Joe W. Green, secretary, 
Room 413, 611 N. Park Ave., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


IOWA—June 16-17, 1958, Office of the Division of Animal 
Industry, State House, Des Moines, Iowa. A. L. Sund- 
berg, chief, Division of Animal Industry, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


KANSAS—May 27-29, 1958, Dykstra Veterinary Hospital, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. Applications 
must be filed by May 1, 1958. Chas. W. Bower, secre- 
tary, 1128 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 


KENTUCKY—July 28, 1958. University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. J. K. Bushnell, secretary, 229 Houston, Paris, 
Ky. 


MAINE—July 7-8, 1958, State House, Augusta, Maine. E. 
C. Moore, secretary, Turner Center, Maine. 


MARYLAND—June 18, 1958, written examination; June 
19, 1958, practical examination; College Park, e 
Heights 


MASSACHUSETTS—June 26-27-28, 1958, Amberst. Dr. 
Edward A. Blake, secretary, Room 33, State House, 
Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN—June 9-10, 1958, Lansing, Mich. Written, 
practical, and oral examinations. Applications must be on 
file at least 15 days before examination, accompanied 
by $25 fee. Address: State Veterinarian, 641 Lewis 
Cass Bidg., Lansing 13, Mich. 


MISSISSIPPI—June 17, 1958, Jackson, Miss. Wm. L. 
Gates, secretary, Box 417, Clarksdale, Miss. 


MISSOURI—June 4-5, 1958, Veterinary Clinic, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Dr. L. A. Rosner, chairman, 
Missouri Veterinary d, Box 630, Jefferson City, Mo. 


MONTANA—June 30-July 2, 1958, Montana State College, 
Bozeman. J. W. Safford, secretary treasurer, Capitol 
Station, Helena, Mont. 


NEW YORK—June 18, 19, 1958, practical examination, 
Ithaca; June 24-27, 1958, written examination, New 
York City, Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, and Rochester. 
John W. Paige. chief, Bureau of Examinations and 
Registrations, 23 S. Pearl St., Albany, N.Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA—June 23-25, 1958, Hotel Washing- 
ton Duke, Durham, N. Car. James I. Cornwell, secre- 
tary, 65 Beverly Road, Beverly Hills, Asheville, N. Car. 


OHIO—June 10-11, 1958, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. H. G. Geyer, DVM 
secretary, Room 720, Ohio Department Building, 65 S. 
Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA—May 20-22, 1958, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Oklahoma State University, Scillwater. Dr. 
Robert S. Todd, secretary-treasurer, Oklahema Board of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners, 310 State Capitol, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


ONTARIO—June 9-11, 1958, Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph, Ont., G. A. Edge, secretary, Box 37, Postal Sta- 
tion F, Terento 5, Ont. 


RHODE ISLAND—July 8-9, 1958, 505 Veterans’ Memo- 
rial Bidg., Providence, R.I1. T. J. Grennan, Jr., secretary, 
Box 31, Allenton, R. I. 


SASKATCHEWAN—June 17, 1958, University of Sas- 
katchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. Fred M. Clark, secretary, 
619 9th Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—June 19-20, 1958 (tentative), Colum- 
bia. H. L. Sutherland, secretary, P. O. Box 87, Union, 
S. Car. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—June 23-24, 1958, Veterinary South 
Dakota State College, Science Department, Brookings. 
Dr. M. D. Mitchell, secretary, Livestock Sanitary Board, 
Pierre, S. Dak. 


TENNESSEE—June 23-24, 1958, Nashville. Tenn. W. O. 
Greene, secretary, 4119 Hillsboro Road, Nashville. Tenn. 


TEXAS—May 26-28, 1958, Texas A & M College, College 
Station. Texas. T. D. Weaver, executive secretary, Texas 
State Board Veterinary Medical Examiners, 207 Capital 
National Bank Bidg., Austin 16, Texas. 


UTAH—June 19-20, 1958, State Capitol Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Obtain Application from Mr. Frank 
Lees, State Capitol Bldg., Salt Lake City. Dr. Wayne 
Binns, Chairman, Utah State Veterinary Board of Ex- 
aminers, Utah State University, Logan, Utah. 


VIRGINIA—June 26, 1958, Capitol Richmond, 
Va. T. N. Burton, secretary, of Professional 
and Occupational Registration, P. O. Bex 1-X, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

WASHINGTON—May 30-June 1, 1958, Pullman, Wash. 
Thomas A. Carter, Administrator, Professional Division, 

State Department of Licenses, Olympia, Wash. 
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DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*Forrest R. Cameron (MCK ’18), 63, Hawley, 
Minn., died Jan. 12, 1958. Dr. Cameron had 
served with the ARS, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. He was admitted to the AVMA in 
1952. 


W. C. Carnes (MCK '14), 68, Shelbyville, 
Ill., died Feb. 22, 1958. Dr. Carnes had served 
Shelbyville as mayor as well as veterinarian. 
He is survived by three daughters. 


Harold J. Jewell (KSC ’35), 47, Sulphur, 
Okla., died March 8, 1958. Dr. Jewell had 
served in World War II. He had been a mem- 
ber of the AVMA. 


John E. Marston (CVC ’17), 87, Manchester, 
N. H., died Feb. 13, 1958. Dr. Marston had 
practiced for 40 years and then, for 25 years, 
had raised and trained harness horses. His 
widow and two sons survive. 


Otto R. Marzillier (CVC ’'18), 76, Jefferson, 
Wis., died Feb. 20, 1958. Dr. Marzillier had 
practiced in Jefferson for 40 years. He is sur- 
vived by a son. 


G. A. Meyer, 75, Pine Lake, Wis., died Feb. 
17, 1958. Dr. Meyer had served in the Veteri- 
nary Corps, U. S. Army, during World War I. 
Since his retirement he had made his home in 
Appleton, Fla., and in Pine Lake. His widow, 
a daughter, and four sons survive. 


William C. Muirhead (WES ’06), 87, Brad- 
shaw, Neb., died Feb. 17, 1958. Dr. Muirhead is 
survived by his widow, two daughters, one son, 
and eight grandchildren. 


*Clarence R. Palmer (KCV °16), 75, Palo 
Alto, Calif., died Feb. 17, 1958. Until he retired 
five years ago, Dr. Palmer had served as vet- 
erinarian with the California Department of 
Agriculture for 16 years. Prior to that, he had 
served in the same capacity in the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. He was made a life mem- 
ber of the AVMA in 1956. Dr. Palmer is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter, two sons, and 
three grandchildren. 


Leon L. Parker (COR ‘'10), 72, Catskill, 
N. Y., died Dec. 14, 1957, of a heart ailment. 
Dr. Parker is survived by his widow and two 
granddaughters. 


J. A. Price, 67, Paducah, Ky., died Feb. 10, 
1958. Dr. Price had served McCracken County 
as veterinarian and livestock inspector for six 
years. He was a veteran of World War I. His 
widow and a daughter survive. 


Arthur F. Pynn (CVC ’14), 64, Oconomowoc, 
Wis., died Feb. 21, 1958. Dr. Pynn had served 
with the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
for 39 years. He retired in June, 1957, due to 
ill health. 


*Wilfred H. Timmons (CIN '09), Monti- 
cello, Ind., died Jan. 31, 1958. Dr. Timmons was 
admitted to the AVMA in 1913 and made a life 
member in 1953. He is survived by his widow. 


Harry C. Ward (CVC ’10), 73, Fulton, Mo., 
died Feb. 25, 1958. Dr. Ward had practiced in 
Fulton for 45 years. His widow survives. 


Charles T. Windrath (ISC ‘17), 65, Sibley, 
Iowa, died Feb. 7, 1958. Dr. Windrath had 
served as poultry inspector for the U.S.D.A. 
He is survived by his widow, a son, a daughter, 
and two grandchildren. 


Other Deaths Reported—The following 
deaths have been reported. The usual informa- 
tion for an obituary was not supplied. 


Robert V. Fox (ONT ’22), 62, Alba, Mo., 
died Feb. 1, 1958. 


Conneaut, 


Evan O. Burgess (MCK), 70, 
Ohio, died Dec. 21, 1957. 

William A. 
March 3, 1958. 


Martin, Seymour, Ind., died 
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Skyline of New York City, wi with United Nations Buildings on the Left 


Postconvention Tours Offered to New York and Bermuda 


Ninety-Fifth Annual Meeting—Philadelphia August | 8-2! 


AVMA members, their wives, and others who 
attend the Philadelphia Convention will have an 
opportunity for well-planned and inviting relaxa- 
tion, sight-seeing in New York City, and a vaca- 
tion trip to Bermuda through arrangements com- 
pleted with Happiness Travel Service of Chicago. 

An illustrated folder about the travel plans will 
be mailed later this month to all AVMA members. 
Other veterinarians and their wives are invited to 
join the tours and may obtain a folder by writing 
to the Association's headquarters office. 


Choice of Three-day and Four-Day Weekends 
in New York 


Participants will have a choice of three days and 
two nights in New York City or four days and three 
nights. For those who take the Bermuda trip, there 
will be only one “night at the Waldorf.” In all 
cases, participants will leave Philadelphia by rail 


on Thursday, August 21, arriving in New York in 
the late afternoon. Hotel accommodations will be 
at the glamorous Waldorf-Astoria and the holiday 
starts with a cocktail party and dinner there on 
Thursday night. 


New York Holiday 


Friday and Saturday (August 22-23), or Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday (August 22-24), as the case 
may be, will be devoted to sight-seeing, a cruise 
by boat around Manhattan Island, with visits to 
famous night clubs and restaurants and a Broad- 
way show in the evenings. 


Bermuda Holiday 


Those who select this trip will leave New York 
by air on Friday morning, August 22, for the three- 
hour flight to Bermuda. There, accommodations 
will be provided at the Castle Harbor Hotel, the 


Aerial View of Hamilton, Capital City of Bermuda 


Castle Harbor Hotel 


most modern and luxurious on the islands; it is a 
completely self-contained resort with its own pool, 
private beach, boat dock, tennis courts, and tropi- 
cal gardens; guests may play golf at the Castle 
Harbor links or at neighboring courses such as 
St. George’s and Mid-Ocean. 

The return from Bermuda will be on Saturday, 
August 30. 


Costs of Tours 


The per-person cost of the various itineraries 
is as follows: 
1) New York Weekend — 

3 days-2 nights at the Waldorf . $ 82.50 


2) New York Weekend — 
4 days-3 nights at the Waldorf $122.00 


3) Bermuda Holiday —. $357.00 


These costs include rail transportation, Philadel- 
phia to New York, accommodations and certain 
meals at the Waldorf, sightseeing as specified, spe- 
cial features, baggage handling, and escort service 
on the Bermuda trip. 

Complete information and details of what is and 
what is not included will be given in the tour 
leaflet which will be mailed later. 
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bactericidal 
| action... 


RIBIOTIC 


NEOMYCIN-POLYMYXIN B* 


Daribiotic, which presents the synergistic action 
of Neomycin and Polymyxin B in a practical 
range of dosage forms, offers a preferred therapeu- 
tic combination in the field of veterinary medicine. 


Numerous clinical reports attest to the efficacy 
of Daribiotic in treating bacterial infections in 
both large and small animals. Of special impor- 
tance is the finding that, with the Daribiotic 


formula, resistant organisms rarely develop. 


(*Licensed under U.S. Patent No. 2,565,057) 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
| Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee 
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in all convenient dosage forms 


DARIBIOTIC 


NEOMYCIN-POLYMYXIN B* 


is available as 


DARIBIOTIC Injectable — for prompt treatment of bacterial infections. 


DARIBIOTIC Mastitis Infusion—in 7.5-cc. tubes and 100-cc. vials. 
DARIBIOTIC-AH— 12-cc. disposable syringe for mastitis infusion. 
DARIBIOTIC Tablets—for control of intestinal infections. 


DARIBIOTIC Soluble—convenient oral administration in liquids 
for intestinal infections. 


Please write to The S. E. Massengill Company, Veterinary 
Division, for literature and dosage recommendations. 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 


Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee 
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APPLICATIONS 


Applicants—Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (e) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent associations shall 
be published once in the JOURNAL. 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (c) Section 2, Article X of the 
Administrative Bylaws. 


BAGDONAS, VALENTINE, 

519 E. Hudson Street, Wellsville, Mo., 

D.V.M., Veterinary College of Hannover, 
BAUS, R. W.., 

Ipswich, S. Dak., 

D.V.M., University of Minnesota, 1956. 
BERGERON, PIERRE, 

223 Bois Franc, Saint-Laurent, Que.. 

V.M.D., Ecole de Medicine Veterinaric. 
FIELDER, JOE L., 

Bele Blvd. & Midlothian Pike, Richmond 25, Va., 

D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1949. 


FOSTER, HENRY L., 
82 Brookline Sc., Chestnut Hill Newton 67, Mass., 
D.V.M., Middlesex Veterinary College, 1946. 


HARRIS, THEODORE WILLIAM, 
2434 Green Bay Rd., Highland Park, Iil., 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1943. 

HENNINGER, WILLIAM F., 

2011 Harman Ave., Baltimore 30, Md., 
D.V.M.. Royal Veterinary College, 1914. 

KALANTAR, LEVON, 

130 E. Alameda Ave., Burbank, Calif.., 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 

LEE, DENZIL 

9359 Vanderpoel, Chicago 20, IIl., 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 


LEPON, EDWARD L., 
9524 Humble Rd., Houston, Texas, 
D.V.M., A. & M. College of Texas, 


McDONALD, ROBERT L., 
4570 Richmond Road, Bellaire, Texas, 
D.V.M., A. & M. College of Texas, 1951. 

MASTERSON, KENNETH G., 
Route 1, Ault, Colo., 

D.V.M., Colorado State University, 


MEARS, REX HAW THORNE, 


1946. 


1953. 


1956. 


1942. 


1955. 


Royal University of 


London, 1954. 


MOREAU, PIERRE, 
19 Tourigny St., Victoriaville, Que. 
D.V.M., Ecole de Medecine-Veterinaire, 


NUTTER, ROBERT M.., 
705 Main St., Hanson, Mass., 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1942. 


PLATT, HAROLD, 
3130 E. Livingston Ave., Columbus 13, Ohio, 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1947. 


SLAY, CLYDE, Jr., 
4570 Richmond Road, Bellaire, Texas, 
D.V.M., A & M College of Texas, 1951. 
TABLEMAN, HARVEY G., 
Box 81, Crystal Lake, Ill., 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 


Veterinary College, 


1950. 


Gaines Award — Correction 
Deadline for nominations for this award is 
1958 (not June 1, 1957, as stated in 
April JOURNAL, adv. p. 31). 


June |, 


WEINER, BENJAMIN, 
43 Newman Road, Malden 48, Mass., 
D.V.M., Alfort National Veterinary College, 1951. 


WIGNALL, ROBERT F., 
1500 Gorham St., Lowell, Mass., 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1943. 


WHITESTONE, BURTON D.., 
820 Pleasant St., Belmont, Mass., 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1942. 


Applicants — Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (e) of Section 2, Article 
X,. of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the an- 
nual meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 
1951. in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from 
applicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of 
the constituent associations, and members of the Armed 
Forces, shall be published in the JOURNAL for two suc- 
cessive months. The first notice shall give the applicant's 
full name, school, and year of graduation, post office ad- 
dress, and names of his endorsers. 


First Listing 


ADAMS, EUGENE WILLIAM, 
P. O. Box 267, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1944, 
Vouchers: John B. Smith and Charles G. Rickard. 


BAJWA, GURWANT S., 
210 Cedar Sc., East Lansing, Mich. 
B.V.Sc., Punjab College of Veterinary Science and Ani- 
mal Husbandry, 1951. 
Vouchers: Robert F. Langham and R. D. Barner. 


EISCHEN, 
ist Hospital Unit, 
York, N.Y., 
D.V.M., Oklahoma State University, School of Veterin- 

ary Medicine, 1956. 
Vouchers: William L. Hays and Elmer W. Young. 


JOHN NICHOLAS, 


45th Field Hospital, APO 19, New 


MILLER, EVERETT B., 
Poortlaan 2, Wassenaar, Netherlands, 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1940. 
Vouchers: Herbert F. Sibert and Roberr K. Dunton. 


Second Listing 


SMITH, RICHARD E. 
APO 132, New York, N. Y. 
D.V.M., Colorado State University, 1952. 
Vouchers: William J. Welch and Rowland W. Rush- 
more. 
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in nonspecific 
ZN dermatoses 
and 
demodectic 
| mange... 


; : you achieve prompt, effective con- 
trol . . . kill fleas, lice and mange 
mites almost immediately . . . and 
eliminate the annoyances of spe- 
? cial dips or greasy ointments with 


® SELEEN— Selenium Sulfide, Abbott. 


In its extensive clinical trials,* 
SELEEN controlled nonspecific 
dermatoses in 87% of cases .. . 
definitely improved another 11% 
of cases. 


Moreover, SELEEN is effective . . . wee 
and safe . . . in both dogs and cats, 
Applied like a shampoo, SELEEN 
does its work in just 10 or 15 aa 
minutes; it lathers easily, rinses " 
quickly and leaves no oily residue - 
to stain carpets or furniture. e 
SELEEN Suspension is supplied in bg 
6-fl.oz.,t pint and economical gal- +g 
lon bottles. Order from your i 
Abbott representative, your dis- 
tributor or direct from Veterinary >. 
Division, Abbott Laboratories, 5 
North Chicago, Illinois. ee 
“ay 
*Complete literature available on request. A 
*With tear-off dispensing label. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Oklahoma State University. Oklahoma conference for Vet 
erinarians. College of Veterinary Medicine, Oklahoms 
State University, Stillwater, May 5-6, 1958. Lester John 


son, Department of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 
chairman 


Eastern Jowa Veterinary Association. Twenty-fourth annual 
all-day Practitioners’ clinic, Hawkeye Downs, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. May 6, 1958. F. E. Brutsman, Traer, 
lowa, secretary. 


District of Columbia Veterinary Medical Association. Third 
quarterly meeting. Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Washington 25, 
D.C., May 13, 1958. W. I. Gay, 5200 Chandler S:., 
Bethesda, Md., secretary-treasurer. 


Michiana Veterinary Medical Association. Bi-annual clinic. 
Goshen Sales Barn, Goshen, Ind., May 14, 1958, at 1:00 
p.m. Dr. S. Williamson, 217 W. Chippewa, South Bend, 
Ind., chairman. 


Woodbury County 
nary Medical 
Hotel Mayfair, 


Medical Society and Interstate Veteri- 
Association. Leptospirosis symposium. 
Sioux City, lowa, May 15, 1958. 


Florida Conference for Veterinarians. First annual con- 
ference. Health Center Auditorium, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, May 17-18, 1958. Dr. M. W. Emmel, gen- 
eral conference chairman. 


Michigan Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting 
Grand Hotel, Mackinaw Island, June 2-4, 1958. Charles 
Coy, Hillsdale, general chairman. 

Texas A. & M. College. Eleventh annual Texas conference 
for veterinerians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Texa» 
A. & M. College, College Station, June $-6, 1958. K 
D. Turk, chairman. 


Kansas Stare College. Annual conference for veterinarians 


School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, June 5-7, 1958. E. E. Leasure, dean. 

Association. Summer meet- 
1958. G. A. 


secretary. 


Montana Veterinary Medical 
ing. Florence Hotel, Missoula, June 16-18, 
Morrison, 316 Central Ave., Great Falls, 


Georgia-South Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. 
Joint Meeting, Bon Ai: Hotel, Augusta, Ga., June 19-2! 
1958. A.M. Mills, 325 Pinecrest Drive, Athens, Ga., 
secretary, program committee. 


Idaho and Wyoming Veterinary Medical Association. Joint 
meeting. Wor Hotel, Jackson Hole, Wyo., June 21-23, 
1958. A. P. Schneider, 3025 N. 23rd St., Boise, Idaho, 
IVMA secretary; J. F. Ryff, P.O. Box 960, Laramie, 
Wyo., WYMA secretary. 


California Veterinary Medical Association. Seventieth an- 
nual meeting. Hotel St. Claire, San Jose, June 23-25, 
1958. C. H. Ozanian, 10326 Artesia Blvd., Bellflower, 
program chairman; Chas. S. Travers, 3004 16th St., 
San Francisco, executive secretary. 


Maritime Veterinary Assuciations. Joint conference. Mount 
Allison University, Sackville, N.B., Jume 24-26, 1958. 
Dr. J. F. Frank, Box 310, Sackville, N.B., chairman. 

North Carolina State Vetcrinary Medical Association. Fifty 
seventh annual meeting. The Washington Duke Hotel, 
Durham, June 24-26, 1958. C. J Lange. 3741 Hi-Point 
Rd., Greenboro, secretary-creasurer. 

Utah Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Ogden, June 25-26, 1958. J. A. Thomas, P.O. Box 592, 
Provo, secretary. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Annual conference for 
veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn, 
July 20-23, 1958. T. C. Fitzgerald, program chairman. 


NEW BOOK 


Smith and Jones — 


Veterinary Pathology 


By Hilton Atmore Smith, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D. 


Head of the Department of Veterinary Pathology, Se i 
of Veterinary Medicine, A & M College of Texas; Con 
sultant to the Armed Forces Institute of Patholony. 


and Thomas Carlyle Jones, B.S., D.V.M 
Pathologist, Angel Memorial Animal Hospital, Boston, 
formerly Chief, Veterinary Pathology Section, Armed 

Forces Institute of Pathology, Washington, D.C. 


ENERAL, special and systemic pathology of animal diseases is presented fully in this 
practical, authoritative work. It is believed to be the first concise treatise on all three 


phases of veterinary pathology. Basic essentials are followed by a discussion on diseases which 
have known causes or are due to injury or trauma, vitamin deficiencies, metabolic disorders, 
or poisons, especially plant poisons. Thirteen chapters are devoted to a consideration of dis- 
eases of body systems, with emphasis on those conditions in which the cause is in doubt. Recent 
advances in the field of veterinary medicine include the use of modern histochemical methods 
to identify specific pathogenic organisms in tissues and thus arrive at a precise diagnosis, how 
to recognize effects of atomic radiation upon animals and current data on how animals are af- 
fected by viruses. By two acknowledged leaders in the field. 


959 Pages, 7” x 10”. 661 Black & White Illus. on 263 Figs. & 6 in Color on 1 Plate $17.50. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Washington Square Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
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Canadian Veterinary Medical Association. Tenth annual 
Convention. Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. July 21-23, 1958. Claude Kealey, 1195 Wellington 
Sc., Ortawa 3, Ont., executive secretary 


New York State Veterinary Medical Society. Sixty-seventh 
annual meeting. Concord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, N. Y.. 
Sept. 4-6, 1958. Miss Joan S. Halat, 803 Varick St., 
Utica, N. Y., executive secretary. 


Washington State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting, Olympia, Sept. 8-9, 1958, Fred M. Shigley, pro- 
gram chairman. Robert M. Ford, 2406 Boyer Ave., 
Seattle, executive secretary. 


New England Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Wentworth, Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 21-24, 
1958. C. Lawrence Blakely, 100 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15, Mass., secretary-treasurer. 


District of Columbia Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual all-day meeting. Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 14, 1958. W. I. Gay, 5200 
Chandler St., Bethesda, Md., secretary-treasurer. 


Eastern lowa Veterinary Association. Forty-fifth annual 
meeting. Hotel Roosevelt, Cedar Rapids, lowa. Oct. 
16-17, 1958. F. E. Brutsman, Traer, Iowa, secretary. 


Texas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel, Austin, Oct. 19-21, 1958. Pasi 
B. Blunt, 710 Maverick Bidg., San Antonio, secretary. 


Southern Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 


Foreign Meetings 


British Caribbean Veterinary Association. Third veterinary 
convention. Trinidad, B.W.1., May 25-31, 1958. S. P. 
Bennett, c/o Dept. of Agric., St. Clair, Port of Spain 
Trinidad, B.W.1., president. 


Sixth International Congresses on Tropical Medicine and 
Malaria. Lisbon, Portugal, Sept. 5-13, 1958. Professor 
Manuel R. Pinto, Instiruce of Tropical Medicine, Lisbon, 
secretary-g 1. (Membership application forms may be 
obtained by U.S. veterinarians by writing to the AVMA.) 


German Veterinary Association. Regular biennial meeting. 
Hannover, Germany, Sept. 19-21, 1958. Dr. Karl Ohly, 
123 Forsthausstrasse, Frankfurt/Main, Germany, presi- 
dent. 

Third World Congress on Fertility and Sterility. Amster- 
dam, Holland, June 7-13, 1959. Dr. L. I. Swaab, Sint 
Agnietenstraat 4, Amsterdam, Holland, honorary secre- 
tary. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Association, the 
firss Thursday of each month. Dr. G. W. Jones, Main 
St., Prattville, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 213 N. 
15th Birmingham, secretary. 


Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 


Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 26-30, 1958. > 
A. Husman, P.O. Box 91, Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 


Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Jan. 25-27, 1959. M. N. Riemen- 
schneider, 122 State Capitol Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
secretary. 


Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Hol- 
combe Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


North Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of November, January, March, May, July, 
and September, in Decatur, Ala. Ray A. Ashwander, 
Decatur, Ala., secretary. 


the Glycol-izd AIR FRESHENER 
SPRAYS AWAY OFFENSIVE ODORS 


a 


Visitors to your Reception 
Rooms, Offices and Operating 
Rooms will appreciate the : 
pleasing atmosphere created 


7 


by “Ozium-freshened air.’”” OZIUM scientifically eliminates unwanted 


odors and smoke without leaving after odors. 


No. 500 “Personal Size’ OZIUM Dispenser is easy and unobtrusive 
to use, fits conveniently in pocket or cabinet drawer. 


NEW No. 500 
Patented Meter 
Valve Assures 
500 Individual 
Measured 
Sprays. 


For larger areas, use 
No. 3000 OZIUM 
Dispenser for 3,000 or 
more “King Size” 
Individual Measured 
Sprays. 


Manufactured by WOODLETS INC. 
2048 Niagara St., Buffaio 7,New York 


As recommen®ed and Soe 
Used in Hundreds ot 
Hospitals 
Across the Nation — 
| 
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North East Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the 
P.O. Box 761, Gadsden, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 

Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
thicd Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson, Rt. 2 Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March, May, 
June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. Leo Goldston, 3793 Broad- 
way, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and De- 
cember. Herb Warren, 3004 16 St., San Francisco, Calif., 

executive secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of each month. A. L. Irwin, 301 Taft 
Highway, Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 


Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first Thurs- 
day of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. Box 121, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 


Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, = 
third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 
Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 


North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co- 
vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
secretary. 

Orange Bele Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. Chester A. Maeda, 766 E. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 


Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. Donald E. Lind, 2643-N. Main 
St., Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month. R. M. Granfield, 2600 W. El 
Camino Real, San Mateo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical 
third Thursday of each month. Robert L. 
P.O. Box 8, Ukiah, Calif., secretary. 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmer, 
4227 Freeport Bivd., Sacramento, Calif., secretary. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 


San Fernando Valley Chapter SCVMA, the second Tues- 
day of each month at 7:30 p.m., Hody’s Restaurant, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Dr. V. H. Austin, 14931 
Oxnard St., Van Nuys, secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. Dr. Rolf Reese, 23815 Ventura 
Bivd., Calabasas, Calif., secretary. 
Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 
Tulare County Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond of each month. D. E. Britten, 544 N. Ben 
Maddox, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Society, the fourth 
(Continued on adv. p. 42) 
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RECORD SUPPLIES FOR 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS 


WRITE FOR 
CATAL 


Record Supphes and Pro 
Ty designed specifically for 


Financial Record Book 
© Appointment Book 
Printed Stationery 


~ Patients’ Records 
PUBLISHING co. 


281 University Ave., Champaign, Il. 


The total world-catch of fish continues 
to increase. It now approaches 30 million 
metric tons per year.—Sci. News Letter 
(Feb. 8, 1958): 94. 


Pitman-Moore Announce New Officers 


Pitman-Moore’s president, Mr. Kenneth Valen- 
tine, announced recently the appointment of four 
new vice-presidents: Stewart R. Ruch, Dr. S. R. 
Bozeman, Dr. C. A. Bunde, and Harry Sefton. 

Allen B. Faux is the new treasurer and John R. 
Jewett was named assistant secretary. 


John R. Jewett 


Mr. Jewett became associated with Pitman- 
Moore Company in 1948 as director of market re- 
search. In 1951, he became assistant advertising 
manager and, in 1953, he was named assistant to 
the executive vice-president. Mr. Jewett is a grad- 
uate of DePauw University. 
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proven results in these 


diseases of small animals 


CANINE TRACHEOBRONCHITIS (KENNEL 
couGcu). In one study of 12 cases, 
FURADANTIN stopped the cough com- 
pletely within 3 to 7 days.' 
URINARY TRACT INFECTIONS. Extensively 
used in human genitourinary tract in- 
fections, FURADANTIN has also produced 
impressive clinical results in the treat- 
ment of bacterial nephritis and cystitis 
of dogs and cats.” 

7 
Preliminary data point to new indica- 
tions for FURADANTIN. Various reports 
describe encouraging results with 
FURADANTIN in the treatment of vagi- 
nitis in the bitch and genitourinary 
tract infections of mares,? Another ar- 


ticle concludes that FuRADANTIN is an 
excellent adjunct to surgery in the treat- 
ment of prostatic abscess in the dog.® 

Like all the nitrofurans, FURADANTIN 
is bactericidal to a wide range of both 
gram-negative and gram-positive organ- 
isms. It is nontoxic to kidneys, liver and 
blood-forming organs; and develop- 
ment of bacterial resistance is negligible. 

Available as orange scored tablets of 
10, 50 and 100 mg.; and Oral Suspen- 
sion, bottle of 60 cc. 


REFERENCES: 1. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. M. $0:605 (Nov.) 1955. 
2. Betlof, G. Colif. Vet. 9:27 (Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 
3. Pollock, S.J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 129,274 (Sept.) 1956. 
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veterinary 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


A case history and radiographs depicting a diagnostic problem appear below. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


Figure | 


History.—A Thoroughbred stallion, 4 years old, with a history of chronic 
lameness in the left foreleg, was examined. He was less lame than he had been 
formerly. The left forefoot was smaller than the right. Radiographs were taken 
(lateral view) of both digits. The radiograph of the left digit is shown (fig. 1). 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Chronic laminitis of the left 
forefoot of a horse. 

Comment.—Notice the altered position 
of the third phalanx within the hoof (fig. 
2) as compared to the normal foot (fig. 3). 


Fig. 2—The abnormal corium (arrows) appears as a 

darkened line. Notice the concave dorsal line of the 

wall of the hoof, the increasing thickness of the wall 

as it develops distally, and the thin sole under the toe 
of the third phalanx. 


As if rotated on a transverse axis, the toe 
of the bone is lowered into the sole and 
drawn away from the dorsal wall of the 


hoof. The chronic alterations in the lami- 
nar corium (see dark line) result in inter- 
ference in the circulation to the hoof. In 
extreme cases, the dorsal wall of the hoof 
curves forward at it grows, and the sole is 
forced away from the wall, thus exposing 
the toe of the third phalanx. 


Fig. 3—Lateral radiograph of a normal foot. Notice 
the more uniform thickness of the wall and sole; also 
the straight dorsal line of the wall. 


This case was submitted by Dr. F. J. 
Milne, M.R.C.V.S., professor of surgery 
and obstetrics, Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph. 

Our readers are invited to submit histo- 
ries, radiographs, and diagnoses of inter- 
esting cases which are suitable for publica- 
tion. 
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CONFIRMED! 


by extensive research 


no other iodide 
gives all these 


plus benefits 


Anti-inflammatory activity’... 
No depression of antibody re- 
sponse .,, Growth stimulating 
properties? , . . Promotion of 
hemaglobin formation* , . Pro- 
tection of vitamin potency in 
the ration‘ , . Stability’ and 
palatability® ,, , Start getting 
full therapeutic value from your 
iodide therapy with Paladide. 
Order from your Jen-Sal Branch 
or representative today. 


ADIDE 


1 pound jars and economical 25 pound pails 


Jensen-Salesbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


. Vet. Med., 52:601-605 
. Brit. J. Nutr., 11:70-79 
. Biochem. & Physiol. Nutr., 


2:439-440 


Project No. C616 


. Armour Research Foundation 

Report, 

. Ibid 

. J. Dairy Sci., 40 (9):1087- 
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When a appetite fades and milk production falls . . 


STERANE 


BRAND OF PREONISOLONE 


to put her back On feed and restore milk volume faster 


Sterane—for an early return to milk production. 


STERANE, three to five times more potent than hydrocortisone and cortisone, stimu- 
lates glucose formation and helps re-establish physiological equilibrium. In clinical 
studies a single intramuscular injection of 50 to 100 mg. of Sterane promptly restored 
energy metabolism, with rapid reversal of ketotic symptoms in over 83 per cent of 
299 cases treated. 


SreRANE INTRAMUSCULAR- VETERINARY Sold to veterinarians only 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, Prizen Laboratories, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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now quicker relief of 
frothy bloat with effective 


BLO-TROL 


BRAND OF ACETBUTYLATE 

BREAKS THE FROTHY MASS ... releases Sold to veterinarians only. Available in: 
gases entrapped in froth in three to six 150 cc., multi-dose vials, each cc. contains 
minutes ... prompt deflation in 15-30 min- 1 Gm. of acetbutylate. 

utes through normal eructation . . . or Dosage—Cattle: intrarumenally or orally, 
if necessary, obtain faster relief through 20-30 cc. Sheep and goats: 5-10 cc. Dose 
trocharization or stomach tube, even in may be repeated in one hour, if necessary. 
frothy bloat. *Trademark 


Pfizer) 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, Prizen LaBoratories, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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How much 
should we pay 
for —? 


Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 
Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 


Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Monday of each month. M. A. Hammarlund, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 
the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifton 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5, Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. 


FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. Jack H. McElyer, 5925 Edgewater 
Drive, Orlando, Fla., secretary. 


Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse 
Inn, St. Petersburg. William F. Casler, 2540 30th Ave., 
N., Se. Petersburg, secretary-treasurer. 


Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every month. Dodsons Restaurant. P. S. 
Roy, 4443 Atlantic Blvd., Jacksonville, Fla., secretary. 


Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. T. R. Geci, 108B Catherine Ave., Pensacola, 
Fla., secretary. 


Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura St., 
West Palm Beach. J. J. McCarthy, 500-25th Street, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 
Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers, 
Winter Haven, Fia., secretary. 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the thisd Wednesday of 
each month. Time and place specified monthly. Frank 
Mueller, Jr., 4148 E. 8th Ave., Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 


Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. W. B. 
Martin, Jr., 3002 N. W. 6th Sc., Gainesville, Fia., 
secretary. 
Volusia County Veterinary Medical 

fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 
Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Society, the third Thursday 
of each month at the Elk’s Home, 726 Peachtree St., 
Atlanta. Donald C. Ford, Forest Park, secretary. 
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LLLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association 
second Tuesday of each month. Charles H. Armstrong, 
1021 Davis St., Evanston, secretary. 
Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
A one-day clinic is held in May. Alfred G. Schiller, 
Veterinary Clinic, University of Illinois, Urbana, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tien, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 
Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 
S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 

Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P. O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


ltOWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month, except January, July, 
August, and October in Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, 
lowa. A, J. Cotten, Grundy Center, secretary. 
Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month, except June, July, and August, 
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Check HAVER-LOCKHART'S 
MESSENGER price list 
It's always up to date. 


Right again—besides publishing pretty fair jokes (not to 
mention timely articles), the Haver-Lockhart Messenger is 
the most widely-used price bible for veterinarians. Published 
every two months, it’s always up to date; always reflects the 
current market. 


Another personal service for you from ( HAVER- 
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McCutcheon, Holstein, secretary. 

East Central Iowa Association, the second Thursday of 
each month at 6:30 p.m., usually in Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Dr. J. G. Irwin, lowa City, secretary. 


Fayette County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
in Wes 
Union, Iowa. H. J. Morgan, West Union, secretary. 


through May, at 6:30 p.m., at the 
Gardson Hotel, Estherville, lowa. Barry Barnes, Milford, 
secretary. 
North Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
thicd Thursday of April, at the Warden Hotel, Fort 
Dodge, lowa. H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, Fort 
Dodge, secretary. 
Northeast Iowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Associa 
tion, the first the Wi of February, 


Northwest Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of February, May, September, and De- 
cember, at the Community Bidg., Sheldon. W. Ver Meer, 
Hull, secretary. 

Southeastern Iowa Veterinary Association, the first Tues- 
day of each month at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Warren Kil- 
patrick, Mediapolis, secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Mid-State Veterinary Medical 


Southwestern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 

firss Tuesday of April and October, Hotel Chieftain, 4 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. J. P. Stream, Creston, secretary. 

Upper Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 

Tuesday of each month at 7:00 p.m., at All Vets Center, 

Clear Lake, lowa. Richard Baum; Osage, secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the firse Wednesday evening of each month in Louisville 
or within a radius of 50 miles. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box 
“H,”’ Crestwood, secretary. 

MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p-m., at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charlies and , Baltimore, 
Md. Norman Herbert, 3506 Joann Drive, Baltimore 7, 
Md., secretary. 


Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. S. Correll, Re. 1, Mid- 
land, Mich., secretary. 


A complete 4 
grinding ensemble ; 

. . « the ultimate in 

versatility — HONES, 
GRINDS, SHARPENS & 
POLISHES (note protective 
guard & adjustable grinding rail) 


Royal 6—6” Metal Disc & Stone Wheel 
Royal 7—7” Metal Disc & Stone Wheel 


NEW Patent BLADE HOLDER 
with every Sun Ray grinder 
Simplifies grinding — saves wear — 

prevents abrasions 


The “BIG 3” SERIES 
of CLIPPER BLADE 


Sun Ray's scientifically designed and engineered grinders assure you of correctly 


Easy to Use. No previous experience or special skill necessary. Just remove 
blades from clipper . 
Avoid waiting for blades. Save on periodic grinding costs. 


the IMPERIAL 

Fast grinding stone wheel that 

guarantees super sharp blades 
every time (note protective guard 
ring and adjustable grinding rail) 
Imperial 6-6” Stone wheel 
imperial 7-7” Stone wheel 
Imperial 8-8” Stone wheel 
For FREE literature & information ask your dealer, write 


SUN RAY HAIR PREPARATIONS CO. 
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GRINDERS 


will save you time and money too! 


ground blades to professional sharpeners every time. 


. place on grinder — THAT'S ALL! 


the REGULAR 

The economy model for 
excellent honing and pol- 
ishing results 

Model A-6” Metal Disc 
Model C-7” Metal Disc 
Model B-9” Metal Disc 


2404 Fuller St., New York 61, N. Y. 


- — 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, Iowa. John Herrick, 
Ames, secretary. } 
Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through May, at 
f 7:30 p.m., Cobblestone Inn, Storm Lake, lowa. Rober 
th Lakes Veterinary Association, the first Tuesday of each ee 
Association, 
Pry ee the fourth Thursday of each month with the exception 
% of November and December. Robert E. Kader, 5034 
5 Armstrong Rd., Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. 
r Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
; Wednesday of every month, September through May. 
, Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary. 
MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 
, tion, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
| 
—= 
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new “‘far superior” 


treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furactn® (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FuUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
FureA has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FurActn and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 


*jones, S. V.; Belloff, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med. 
51.413 (Sept.) 1956. 

For vaginal infections caused by organisms sensi- 

tive to FURACIN, that may prevent conception, or 

cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 

Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 


FUREA 


VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo., at 8 p.m. Chester R. Pleg- 
ge, 4249 Peck Sc., St. Louis 7, Mo., secretary. 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas { j 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third 

Thursday of each month at the Hotel President, Kansas 

City, Mo. Frank A. O'Donnell, Parksville, Mo., secre- 

tary-treasurer. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old — Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. 


Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the thicd Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 


ages ber through April at the Academy of Medicine, 91 
THEY STACK PERFECTLY Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. Myron S. Arlein, 
No. A72 — 2 Quarts 2172 Milburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J., secretary. 
Size: 9/2" x 2/4" Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
$1.50 each Tuesday of each month at the Elks Club, Hackensack. 
g Burritt Lupton, 569 Franklin Ave., Wyckoff, secretary. 
Quarts Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
ize: 1194" x 2% day of every odd month. G. R. Muller, 43 Church St., 
i $1.80 each Lambertville, N. J., secretary. 
Paiste Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood 
CAT DISHES Veterinary Hospital, Collingswood. R. M. Sauer, 
No. — | Quart 
Size: 7" x 2!" NEW MEXICO—Bernalillo County Veterinary Practitioners 
$1.50 each Association, third Wednesday of each month, Fez Club, 
‘ Albuquerque, N.M. Jack Ambrose, 3018 N. Rio Grande 
No. B71 — 12 Ounce Bivd., Albuquerque, secretary-treasurer. 
. EXTRA =. NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
3 GAUGE METAL Association of, the firss Wednesday of each month at 
; : the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
$2.00 each New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West Gist St., New 


York 23, N. Y., secretary. 


New York State Veterinary College, Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Cornell University, Ithaca. W. A. Ha- 


} % No. Aé2 — gan, New York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 

a 25% Quarts versity, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 

I Size: 86" x 3" Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
$1 ~75 each Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 


Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 


HEAVY DUTY at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. Joseph 
No. Size A. Lombardo, 411 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, secre- 
A40!/2—H% Ot. 41/4" x 2" 
$1.50 each Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month, time and place specified 
Ot. 5" x monthly, Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N. Car., 
Ot Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
. . a No. A42—1% Ot. of each month. T. L. James, Box 243, Newton, N. Car., 
Ot. 6'/2" x 3 Size: 7%" x 3" secretary. 
‘ $2.15 each $2.75 each Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the 
rae third Friday of each month at Orange Bowl Restaurant, 
Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. J. E. Currie, 690 
Packed 6 to a Carton N. Leak St., Southern Pines, N. Car., secretary. 
10% OFF IN LOTS OF 24 OR MORE Western North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
TERMS: 2% Discount for cash with order— the second Thursday of every month at 7:00 p.m. 
Postage Paid Net 10 Days F.0.B. N.Y. in the George Vanderbilt Hotel, Ashville, N. Car. Vilu 
ae Lists 5700 brand new, first quality items OHIO—Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association, the 
4 for the practicing Veterinarian third Tuesday of every month at Shuller’s Wigwam, 
6210 Hamilton Ave., at North Bend Road. G. C. Lewis, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


67 Lexington Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, the 


February, March, April, and May, 9: m. 

Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Coy, Cleveland, 

Ohio, secretary. 

J Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 

day of every month. O. W. Fallang, Dayton, secretary. 

Killbuck Valley aw Medical Association, the 
Wed. 


firse months beginning with 
February. D. J. anens Killbuck, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


first Wednesday in September, October, December, 
at 9:00 p.m the 
A Cc 


Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month, at 9:00 p. m., Youngstown 
Maennerchor Club, Youngstown, Ohio. Sam Segall, 
2935 Glenwood Ave., Youngstown, secretary. 

Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of December, March, June, and September. 
J. M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


North Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month except during the sum- 
mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S. Alvanos, 
Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 

Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBrides Emerald Lounge. 
Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 
Canton, Ohio, secretary. 

Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month (except June, July, and August), 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. M. L. Scott, 
Akron, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. R. 
Slusher, Mason, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As 

sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p.m., Patrick's Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 231d St., Okla- 
homa City. Forest H. Stockton, 2716 S.W. 29h 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 
Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs 
day of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the Brook 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Don L. Hohmann, 5% 
S. Madison St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, 

second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m., Irelaud's 
Restaurant, Lloyds’, 718 N.E. 12th Ave., Portland. Donald 
L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Bivd., Portland 2, 
Ore., secretary. 
Willamette Veterinarian Medical Association, the «hurd 
Tuesday of each month, except July and August, at the 
Marion Hotel, Salem. Marvin M. Corff, McMinnville, 
Ore., secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Assucia 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Raymond C. Snyder, N. E. Corner 47th St. and Hazel 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa., secretary. 

Lehigh Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. Stewart Rockwell, 10th and 
Ch Sts., E Pa., secretary. 

Pennsylvania Northern Tier Veterinary Medical Associa- 
ion, the third Wednesday of each odd numbered month. 
R. L. Michel, Troy, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair 
forest Hotel, Union, §. Car. Worth Lanier, York, § 
Car., secretary. 


PREVENT .... CONTROL 


Digestive Stasis with 


MAGDAD Stronger 


BROAD BASE OF USEFULNESS — as an efficient antacid, carminative, demulcent, 
rumenatoric, laxative and purgative. MAGDAD Stronger may be used 
safely in domestic animals — large or small. 


MORE EFFECTIVE THROUGH SYNERGETIC ACTIVITY — of Magnesium Oxide, 
1-8 Dihydroxyanthraquinone and Diacetyldihydroxyphenylisatin — non- 
toxic, non-irritating digestive tract stimulants — together with Sodium 
Lauryl Sulfate — a wetting agent which reduces surface and interfacial 
tension between liquids, gases and solids. 


EASY TO USE —— MAGDAD Stronger, the free flowing, wettable powder may be 


given with feed, as a drench, with stomach tube or may be injected 
through the rumen wall. 


Available in 240 gram jars or 25 pound drums 


Sales to Graduate Veterinarians Only 


LABORATORIE 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS — PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 
J Ninety-Fifth Annual AVMA Meeting, Aug. 18-21, 1958 


All requests for hotel accommodations will be handled by a Housing 
Bureau in cooperation with the Committee on Local Arrangements. The 
Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


Hotels and Rate Schedule 


Hotel 


Single 


Double 


Twin 


1. Bellevue-Stratiord + $ 9.00-11.00 $12.00-16.00 $12.00-17.00 $30.00-50.00° 
2. Benjamin-Franklin + 9.00-11.00 12.00-15.00 16.00-18.00 

3. Penn Sherwood + 6.00- 7.50 11.00 13.50-14.00 15.50° 

4. Robert Morris + 6.00 9.50 11.00 eae 

5. Sheraton + 9.85-13.50 13.00 15.00-17.00 30.50-41.00° 
6. Sylvania tt 10.00-13.00 25.00-27.50* 
7. Warwick + 10.00-12.00 15.00-18.00 30.00-35.00° 


+ Air-Conditioned 
++ Partly Air-Conditioned 
* 2-room suite 


FAMELY PLAN — The 7 hotels listed above offer a “Family Plan” whereby children under 
14 years of age receive tions free of charge. For more detailed information, contact 
the Housing Bureau. 


Tear Off 


RESERVATION FORM — AVMA CONVENTION — PHILADELPHIA 


: Housing Bureau, Philadelphia Convention and Visitors Bureau, Inc., Penn Square Building, Juniper 
& Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Accommodations 
—————Single Room(s) @ 
Double Room(s) @ 
Twin-bed Room(s) @ $ 
2-Room Suite @ 


Hotel 
(Three choices MUST be shown) 
First choice hotel 
Second choice hotel 
Third choice hotel 


6 


Arriving on (Date) 


Departing on (Date) ets 


Will be occupied by (attach list of additional names if necessary). 


Your Name (print or type) —.. 


Street Address 
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TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 


Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Blivd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 


third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hotel 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary Ct., 
Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference, the second 


Tuesday of each month. Francis E. Mullen, 1130 S$ 
Main St., Harrisonburg, Va., secretary-creasurer. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the Second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
letter. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 


Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. I. D. Wilson. Blackburg 


Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Parley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr. R. H. Steinkraus, 7701 N. 59th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday in April. William Madson, 218 
E. Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 

Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of each month. W. E. Lyle, P. O. Box 107, 
Deerfield, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. E. S. Scobell, Re. 


2, Wausau, Wis., secretary. 


secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle, Wash. William S$ 
Green, 9637 S. E. 36th, Mercer Island, Wash., secretary 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. O. I 
Bailey, P. O. Box 906, Olympia, Wash., secretary. 


To identify babies in a busy delivery 
room, a metal clamp with the initials of 
the doctor and the mother is placed, close 
to the body, on the umbilical cord, before 
it is severed. It usually drops off in a day. 
—Sci. News Letter (Jan. 18, 1958): 38 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 


Growth of American Men.—The present 
generation of students at Harvard are tall- 
er, less fat, more muscular, with broader 
necks, shoulders, and waists, but narrower 
hips than their fathers (Am. Anthropol., 
Feb., 1958). 


WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March. 
June, Sept., Dec.). R. J. O’Hern, P.O. Box 617, Cum- 
berland, Wis., secretary. 


Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 


OW FOR THE FIRST TIME, A POWERFUL SMALL ANIMAL 
HAIR DRYER DESIGNED FOR VETERINARY USE! 


ruree-HeAT HAIR DRYER 


with Heavy-Duty Construction 
and Big-Machine Capacity! 

NO FUSES, NO BRUSHES, NO PROBLEMS! Made of 
eavy duty cast aluminum. Thermodynamic engineering 
prevents heat loss. Contains self-cooling motor. Heavy 
Nichrome heating element provides for hours of continuous use. 
One switch control for low heat, high heat or cool air. Neoprene 
rubber nozzle resists grease, oil and dirt. 


OTHER SPECIFICATIONS 


Nozzle opening, 3”. Air output at nozzle is 
2400 linear ft. per min.; at normal room 
hot heat, 162°F.; heat. 
128°F.; 113 volt, 60 ‘cycle single phase AC 
finished in gray maple A 


$645° 
1 year guarantee 


card enclosed 
with dryer 


34-28 31st St. © Long Islond City 6, N. Y CLIPS ON CAGE DOOR 
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in ketosis 
one treatment 


METICORTEN 


gets results 


The therapeutic value of the adrenocortical 
hormones has been well established in bovine ketosis. 
These agents act as replacement by supplying glucocorticoids, 
with a resulting stimulation of appetite and well-being. 


Summary of METICORTEN benefits 


@ restores milk production 


® raises blood sugar levels to or above normal 


@ decreases blood ketones 


® one treatment usually is sufficient 


Favorable therapeutic results also have been reported 
in horses and dogs following use of METICORTEN in skin 
and ocular conditions, inflammations and arthritis. 


convenient dosage forms insure ease of administration 


METICORTEN Aqueous Suspension, 10 mg./cc., 10 ce. vial, 
boxes of 1, 6, 72. 


METICORTEN Aqueous Suspension, 40 mg./ce., 5 cc. vial, 
boxes of 1, 6, 72. 


METICORTEN Tablets, 2.5 and 5 mg., bottles of 30 and 100. 


Schering Corporation 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


V-MC-J-157 METICORTEN,” brand of prednisone. 
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Cage Units 


of Wire Mesh and Metal 


IN TWO TIERS: 4, 6, and 8 cage units 

IN THREE TIERS: 6, 9, and 12 cage units 
Sanitary, durable, easily maintained; galvanized 
materials; removable pans; hand woven wire 
mesh doors, maximum light and ventilation; 
sized for dogs and cats; removable partitions; 
shipped crated; easily assembled. 


THE EIGHT CAGE UNIT 


Shipped unassembled. saves freight charges 
Terms may be arranged 


East Riven Wine Worxs 


39-40 Twenty-First St., Long Is. City 1, N.Y. 


Victor Brand of Huntington, Long Island, was pre- 
sented the first Friskies Fidelity Award for risking his 
own life to save Timber, his dog, from their burning 
home. 
This award, which was presented in New York on 
February |! by Bob Bartos, manager of the Friskies 
Research Kennels, will be given periodically for deeds 
of bravery on behalf of man’s best friend. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. 

THE TOTAL WORD COUNT must include com- 
plete box number address or personal address line. 


Remittance must accompany ad 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 
15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key letters can not 
be supplied. Address your reply to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and it will be transmitted to the adver- 
tiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Capable veterinarian wanted to assist in Middle- 
west mixed practice. Experience unnecessary if will- 
ing. Ideal community. $450 start, with best future. 
Address “Box H 10,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 


"Going to "South America. 
markets for veterinary supplies or 
traveling agent. Address “Box H 13,’ 


In position to survey 
interpret for 
c/o JOURNAL 


of the AVMA 


Graduate (Isc 56) desires position in small ani- 
mal practice in Middlewest. Licensed Iowa, Illinois. 


completed in August. Address 


’ c/o Jou RNAL of the AVMA 


June graduate desires position in a mixed or large 
animal practice. Married; military service completed. 
Prefer Southeast. Address “Box H 3,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA 


Wanted chance to ride with equine practitioner 
for summer months for experience. Am junior at 
Cornell. No remuneration expected. Please contact: 
A. Wendell Nelson, 403 Elmwood Ave., Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


Graduate (WSC 54), service release in 
July, wants position leading to partnership or prac- 
tice in state of Washington, mixed or small animals. 
Address “Box H 4,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


- Graduate veterinarian, commercial experience in- 
cluding sales, desires field or sales position. Prefer 
West or Southwest. Married; 36 years old. Address 
“Box H 12,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Military 


CALIFORNIA STATE VETERINARY POSITIONS 
Excellent opportunities in California state govern- 
ment for graduate veterinarians with or without ex- 
perience in practice. Salary range $530-$644. Senior 
veterinary students eligible to apply before gradua- 
tion. Write at once for further information. 
California State Personnel Board 
80! Capitol Ave. Sacramento 14, Calif. 
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S ANTISEPTIC 
BACTERIOSTAT 
FUNGICIDAL, 


266 S. Dean Street, Englewood, N. J. 


¥ Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Someried Ave., Montreal, Que. 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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For topical use in “sg 
Gocking; 
Castration, Declawing Cats; 
Ear Cropping, and other pe of hemostatic agent, with anti- at 
P tic and fungicidal qualities. 
Surgical edu frapidly absorbed, leaving no residual 
le complications. 
Nonirritating) nontoxic. No evidence of adhesions, 
‘delayed wou ealing, local reactions or lymphocytic a4 
infiltrat ed. 
Dehorning & Wound Powder 
USPONGE’, aluminum sulfate, pheny!imer- 
Gm... $2.00 
Scaling, Tartar Removal and other f 
cedures: 
‘SOLU NGE’ Denta! Assortment 4 
vial Dental Packs, 50s; 1 vial Dental Granules, 
squeeze bottle Dental Powder, 15 Gm.) $5.50 
al house discounts as follows: ey 
Motaling $100 or more less 5% 
/10 NET 30, F.O.B. New York City. 
allowed on orders of $25.00 or more. a 
ure and samples on request. a 


ABSORBABLE STARCH SPONGE 

DEHORNING. POWDER 
‘ 
= 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle... .$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free. ....17.00 
24 and 4 free... ..28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Canadian veterinarian with two years’ experience 
in new product development, technical service and 
advertising, one year practice, one year sales promo- 
tion, desires association with expanding Canadian 
ethical drug or feed manufacturer. Address “Box H 
5,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced veterinarian (UP °55), M.S. (Para- 
sitology), completing service in July, desires position 
in progressive small animal practice leading to part- 
nership or ownership. Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey licenses; will consider other states pending 
state board examinations. Address “Box H 7,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian (OSU '57), ome year experience, 
desires position in small animal practice. Licensed 
Florida, Ohio, with reciprocity in Indiana, Texas, 
Michigan. Address “Box H 15,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


June graduate (OSU '58) desires assistantship in 
progressive small animal practice, Arizona or Cali- 
fornia. Married; age 26; d dable. References, pic- 
ture, interview as requested. Address “Box H 17,” 
c/o Journat of the AVMA._ 

Graduate desires responsible position educational, 
commercial, governmental laboratory, or teaching; 
with research, time permitting. Training at my ex- 
pense as agreed. Valuable background other fields. 
Available immediately. Address “Box H 19,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA 
Wanted—Practice 

Virginia small animal practice wanted. Want small 
animal hospital in Washington, D.C., or Richmond 
area of state. Address “Box H 11,” c/o JOURNAL of 

Graduate, 1955, desires to purchase or lease estab- 
lished mixed practice with two-man potential. Prefer 
Rocky Mountain area. Address “Box H 14,” c/o 
Journat of the AVMA. 

Desire buy or lease North Carolina general prac- 
tice. Experienced practitioner with capital. Also will- 
ing to associate in established practice. Address ‘Box 
H 18," c/o JourRNAL of the AVMA. 

Two Michigan State University senior students 
desire a two-man mixed practice with modern hos- 
pital in central United States. Address “Box H 23,”’ 
¢/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 
____ Fer Sale or Lease—Practices 

Completely equipped hospital for sale in Rocky 


Mountain town of 50,000; 24 inside kennels—16 
outside kennels with runways, 8 additional runways. 
Barn, corrals, large home, and double garage. $45,- 
000 total price; terms. Address “Box H 22,” c/o 
JourNAL of the AVMA. 


Mixed practice, north central Wisconsin, 90% 
dairy; health necessitates sale. Real estate, drugs, 
equipment. Real estate has income potential. Terms 
available. Address “Box G 22,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 

Leaving state—established general practice free 
with 5-room home and combination hospital on 
acreage in central Oklahoma. $32,500; $20,000 
down, remainder at $200 per month. Rapidly grow- 
ing population in area. Address “Box G 34,” ¢/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Long-established general practice Middlewest. At- 
tractive, modern 3-bedroom home, hospital, out- 
buildings, on 2-acre tract, including drugs, equip- 
ment, stock trailer-—$32,000. Other interests. Address 
“Box H 1,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Established practice for sale in Wisconsin. Sale 
price consists of real estate, office furniture, drugs, 
and instruments. Owner leaving because of 
business. Address “Box H 6,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 

For Sale—lucrative mixed practice in southern 
Minnesota college town of 8,000 in rich dairy area 
in Twin City milk shed. Total price $41,000 at cost, 
includes modern three-bedroom rambler with two-car 
garage and attached office with soundproofed kennel- 
room, all drugs, and equipment. Have two-way radio. 
Gross practice and government testing: $26,000. 
Health requires sale. Terms to responsible party. 
Address “Box H 9," c/o JourNAL of the AVMA. 


New, modern three-bedroom home and hospital in 
Michigan, thriving mixed practice grossing $20,000 
yearly, for sale at cost of real estate. Going into a 
nership. Address “Box H 16,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 

Established practice for sale in Indiana. Modern 
home on highway, with 14 acres. Office, drugs, and 
instruments—all ready to step in and take over. 
Large and lucrative territory for veterinarian. Reason 
for selling: husband’s death. Mrs. Clyde Page, 
Carlisle, Ind. 


Modern small animal hospital and four bedroom 
home for sale; established 30 years, excellent practice, 
Philadelphia. Will require substantial cash. Address 
“Box H 20,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Well-established small animal hospital in Illinois. 
Fully equipped. For lease with option to buy to re- 
liable, responsible party. Gross 1957, $46,000. Down 
payment, $3,000. Address “Box H 21,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Beautiful 60-cage hospital with large animal ward 
and operating room. Spacious living quarters for one 
doctor on through national highway in one of the 
largest towns in the Rocky Mountain region. Ideal 
set-up for one or two veterinarians. Address “Box H 
c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


Prompt, accurate determination of fungus diseases. 
Mail in hair, scales, and nail specimens. $5.00 each. 
The Fungus Diagnostic Services, 7 Watchung Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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AVAILABLE 


@ 1958 edition ®@ Over 400 fact-filled pages 


® Names and addresses of 


over 20,000 veterinarians @The most complete refer- 
ence source on the profes- 


@ Durably bound in cordwain — 


paper cover @ Special Member price—$3.00 
Nonmembers—$ 15.00 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! FILL IN...CLIP...AND MAIL TODAY! 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Ilinois 


Please send me copies of the new 1958 AVMA DIRECTORY @ $3.00 per 
copy; $15.00 to non-members. 


C] Payment Enclosed [] Please Bill Me 
(Print Clearly) 


Name 
Address. 
City. 


NOW 
“a 
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American Optical Co. .............. 12 Ken-L Products .... On insert facing p. 16 
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tested medicinals direct by mail 


36 x 10cc. STERANE 1M, 


3 x 100 TERRAMYCIN 
1 Model A-2 OSTER CLIPPER 


TOTAL PRICE 


PENICILLIN G PROCAINE IN 


AQUEOUS SUSPENSION 


SPECIAL OFFER +9017 


* 


100mg. $126.00 
3 x 100 ATARAXOID, 5 mg. 61.20 


Caps. 100 mg. 41.31 
Value $42.50 FREE 


NUE, 1-5650 3 million units 10ce 10Vials 3.30 
G 130-05 we phone: 100 Vials 31.00 
Y Newyor* Wa 

UY werblew COMBIOTIC 10cc—-5 dose Vial 4:'/2 

Y cable: (10 Vials—$6.60) (100 Vials—$63.00) 

Y 

250mg Caps. 100’s 22.49 


PENICILLIN TABLETS 300,000 Units with Triple Sulfa 100’s $6.00 PENICILLIN—-DUOSTREP (SHARP 
Check with order. Prices Subject to change without notice. oe 

We are distributors for Sharp & Dohme, Pfizer, Armour, Winthrop, a a 

Clay a Instruments and Equipment and Baver & Black Surgical NEOPRONTOSIL - - - F 250cc 


nationally known antibiotics, therapeutics, hormones, 
biologicals, vitamins and pharmaceuticals for all animals 


3.00 


39, cover 
California State Personnel Board ... 52 Nerden 
= 
Medicine 
15.00 
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The superior 
hog-cholera vaccine 
for SOLID immunity... 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS « RABBIT ORIGIN « VACUUM DRIED ¢ 
“REGISTERED TRADE MARK Be 
(Licensed under U.S. Patent 9518978) = 


division of 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


7 
with lasting protection 
@ 
a x \ 3 
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new Jen-Sal® 


HIONIUM 


Radio isotope tests prove it. Thionium’s exclusive* 
active ingredient penetrates deeply into tissues where 
it is most needed, is absorbed by the blood stream with- 
out toxic reaction. Thionium works faster, too, because 
it supplies only the heart of sulphur therapy. Thionium 
is polythionic acids without the irritating by-products, 

y hydrogen sulfide and sulphur dioxide, common to ordi- 
' nary sulphur and sulfide preparations. 


In your treatment of nonspecific dexmatoses, se- 
borrheic dermatoses, eczemas and fungal skin infec- 
tions, look first to Thionium for: 


1. Immediate, penetrating germicidal and fungi- 
cidal action against target tissue. 


2. Assured client preference because odorless, 
nonstaining Thionium is easy to use, leaves no 
powdery residue. 

3. Greater safety. In extensive clinical tests by 
practitioners throughout the country, no irrita- 
tion or toxicity was encountered in animals or 
handlers. 


Thionium (4% stabilized sodium polythionates*) 
is marketed in gallons for routine use and profitable 
dispensing. 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2,768,875 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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